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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Home Office Report upon the riots of February 8th, 
signed by Mr. Childers, Lord Wolseley, Lord Edward 
Cavendish, Sir H. T. Holland, and Mr. C. T. Ritchie, severely 
condemns the Staff management of the London Police. We 
have commented on the Report elsewhere, and need only state 
here that Sir Edmund Henderson, instead of staying in Scotland 
Yard'to give orders, remained amid the crowd in Trafalgar Square 
till5 p.m.; that Mr. Walker, his next in command, did the same 
thing; that no one had any instructions to deal with the crowd 
which streamed westward; and that the officer left in charge 
at Scotland Yard never had any information at all. The ulti- 
mate check given in Oxford Street to the crowd was due to the 
uninspired action of an Inspector named Cuthbert, who tele- 
graphed information to Scotland Yard, and then, with only 
eighteen men, attacked the mob successfully. A body of one 
hundred police, ordered to protect Pall Mall, walked calmly 
down the Mall towards Buckingham Palace, and Sir E. 
Henderson did not find out the mistake till afterwards. 
Headquarters’ Staff was, in fact, imbecile; and though 
Lord Aberdare, who as Mr. Bruce had worked with Sir E. 
Henderson” ff6m 1869 to 1874, in a speech on Tuesday night 
warmly and ably defended his career, he acknowledged frankly 
that the scene of the 8th was indefensible. It is understood 
that besides the Commissioner, one or two of his subordinates 
will resign, and that the Staff will be completely reorganised 
under a new Commissioner, who may possibly be Mr. Jenkinson, 
head of the Irish Police. The responsible Minister must choose 
for himself, and we detest the pretension of journalists to 
weaken his responsibility ; but the work of the Irish Police and 
of the London Police is very different. The former move amid 
a hostile, the latter amid a friendly population. 





Mr. Gladstone on Monday explained the course which would 
be taken about Procedure. He proposed to refer the whole 
matter to a Select Committee of thirty, with Lord Hartington, 
it is understood, at its head, and to accept the paper embodying 
the proposals of the late Government as its basis of discussion. 
The Government would bring forward no new scheme, but 
would amend that of their opponents in detail. Mr. Gladstone 
added—* With regard to coercive or penal procedure, I still 
adhere to the opinion that not a great deal is to be hoped for in 
that direction.” If these words indicated the final determina- 
tion of the Government, the Committee would be of little use, 
aS uo rule short of the Closure will check a party bent upon 
obstruction ; but it is understood that the Committee is free to 
consider all proposals, its Chairman is convinced of the necessity 
of the Closure, and there are methods of taking a vote without 
discussion which seem less arbitrary and amount to exactly the 
Same thing. The reform most earnestly debated will probably 
be the proposed creation of Standing Committees; but the 
matter hinges, like all others, upon the project for Home-rule. 








Another quantity of property has been flung into the legislative 
crucible. Mr. Crilly, a Member for Mayo, on Wednesday moved 
the second reading of a Bill (Ireland) compelling the owners of 
houses, if they removed tenants, to give them compensation for 
their improvements, even if made without their consent. He was 
supported by Mr. M‘Donald, and both rested their arguments 
upon assertions that in Ireland whole towns became dilapidated 
because the tenants feared that if they repaired the houses, the 
landlord, on the expiration of the tenancy, would raise their rents. 
Mr. Sexton also argued that the shopkeeper had as much claim 
as the farmer; and Mr. E. Russell (Liverpool) followed with the 
same statement. Mr. Crompton (Staffordshire), Mr. Fenwick 
(Northumberland), and Mr. Conybeare (Cornwall) were all on the 
same side; and Mr. Gladstone, though guarding himself against 
any acceptance of the Bill, and observing that it was not an Irish 
question, but one for the Three Kingdoms, consented to a Select 
Committee of Inqtiry into the whole subject. It is believed 
that Mr. Goschen will be Chairman of the Committee, and that 
the entire question of house-tenure will be opened, including 
the expediency of granting to leaseholders the right of pur- 
chasing the freehold at a fair price, a method to which Mr. 
Goschen, in discussing the Bill, declared himself in principle 
favourable. 


Mr. Gladstone’s decision was the more noteworthy because 
the Secretary for Ireland, who once wrote an admirable Life of 
Cobden, stoutly opposed the Bill, arguing that the desolateness 
of Irish towns was due to the decline of the population; that 
houses were not like land, because “‘ Nature had fixed no limit 
for houses ;” that the tenant could not be said, even in Ireland, 
to have created the subject-matter of the house; that a man 
turned out of one house could get another, there being, even 
in Dublin, only too many unfilled houses; and that building 
leases were granted cheap in consideration of the very right 
of re-entry which it was proposed to take away. It was all of 
no use; Mr. Morley was only scolded by the Irish, qnietly 
abandoned by his leader, and left to consider whether, in 
the earlier part of his speech, he had not been too opti- 
mist. He had said that although “ political economy was in 
exile—permanent or temporary—common-sense still survived.” 
Is he quite so sure of that now? We certainly are not, but 
incline to believe that the new House, in a delirium of philan- 
thropy, is disposed to set aside both as antiquated. We fully 
expect, before the Session ends, to see all schoolboys invested 
with right of action against their schoolmasters if they do not 
get on in the world. They are the majority, the schoolmasters 
are partly responsible, and not to get on is a “ hardship.” Some 
of the new men would legislate down the Almighty if they 
could, for allowing the poor to have toothache. 


Lord Randolph Churchill has delivered two speeches to the 
Loyalists of Belfast, both of which have been received with 
enthusiasm. He has, like his chief, utterly abandoned the view 
that Ireland should have Home-rule, though he undoubtedly 
intended something of the kind when he came into power; and 
he now calls upon the Loyalists of Ulster to defend the British 
connection. In both speeches his argument was the same, that 
Ulster had been quiet too long, and that now it would be placed 
under alien rule; and in both he hinted at insurrection as an 
“ulterior” possibility. The merit of both speeches was their 
full recognition that Ireland is not one undivided country; and 
their demerit, the statement that the dividing-line was the 
religious one. It is for the Catholics, in whose thecry per- 
secution is not forbidden, to raise that cry, not for the 
Protestants. An attempt is made to declare Lord Randolph 
a criminal for uttering incendiary speeches, and under other 
circumstances we should agree that he had overstepped the 
line between argument and incitement. There must, however, 
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be some regard to justice in treating Irish affairs; and to excuse 


On Thursday evening, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre presided at 
invitations to defy the Empire, and punish invitations to defend | to celebrate the Liberal victory in St. Pancras, at which 


a dinner 
» 8 We 


the Empire, is, for the sworn servants of the Empire, a little | understand the report, he expressed, as a defeated candida 


too cynical. If Lord Randolph and Mr. Parnell were prosecuted | his sympathy with the feeling that to be cut off from th 


€ Honse 


together, and Irishmen governed without reference to politics | of Commons, after a long-established habit of sharine s+. 
g : g | aring Its life, 


on the ordinary principles of civilised States, then, indeed—but | is a condition of 


3 : 7 | 
we are dreaming of a millennium for poor Ireland. 


Mr. John Morley spoke twice yesterday week on the subject | 
of evictions in Ireland, with what was at first regarded as a | 
rather carefully balanced drift. In answering one question 
as to an eviction, he expressed his opinion that the great 
object in Ireland is to cultivate a “strict, and scrupulous, and 
literal spirit of legality.” In a speech on the use of the mili- 
tary in Ireland to aid the civil power, which he declared to 
be, unless under pressing exigencies, very undesirable, he was 
reported as saying that “the more the circumstances of Ireland 
are considered, the more urgent will it appear to all those who 
have a sense of responsibilty to use and exercise the power of 
the Crown with judgment and humanity.” This was under- 
stood to mean that Mr. Morley is disposed to pick and choose 
among the cases of legal eviction, which the Crown would enforce 
(by the civil power) and which it would not so enforce. Of 
course, such a doctrine as that would involve the arbitrary sus- 
pension of law in Ireland; but it is clear that Mr. Morley did 
not intend to give the least sanction to such a doctrine. He 
has since explained that he was referring only to the use of 
military force to assist the civil power in relation to evictions 
when he spoke of the power of the Crown, and on this point, 
as even Lord Salisbury himself admits, the utmost discrimina- 
tion and reticence is perfectly wise and legitimate. Whenever 
the law gives a right, the civil power in Ireland will be used in 
the usual manner to enforce it. 


Archbishop Walsh has written to Mr. Gladstone,—in answer 
to the latter’s invitation addressed to Lord de Vesci,—to say that 
the three great questions on Ireland now are self-government, 
the land, and order. The first must be settled by Home-rule,— 
he does not explain the form of Home-rule,—the second by buying 
out the landlords, and the third, he says, will settle itself. A 
more immora!ly optimistic statement was never made. Mr. 
O’Leary, the popular leader, is nearer the truth when he com- 
plains to a Young Men’s Society in Cork of the moral cowardice 
of so many of the Irish people, and says openly that a large part 
of the county of Kerry seems given up to sympathy with outrage 
and crime. Archbishop Walsh ought not to need instruction in 
the simplest elements of morality. But he may be sure of this, 
that never yet in the world did a lawless people who are showing, 
as Mr. O’Leary confesses the Kerry people are showing, a dis- 
position to sacrifice anybody to the violence of the outrage- 
mongers rather than endanger themselves, settle down into 
tranquillity and orderliness simply because they had succeeded 
in extorting all they wanted. It is not the least ominous of 
the signs of the times that a Roman Catholic Archbishop 
should preach such a doctrine as this. 





There was a public meeting at Reading on Wednesday to 
welcome a deputation from the Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union. 
The Mayor (Mr. A. Hill) presided, and strong resolutions against 
any repeal of the Union were passed aud spoken to. Mr. Pen- 
rose Fitzgerald, M.P., declared that it was not the Irish, but the 
Trish-Americans, who had brought about the recent revolution. 
“ As Chairman of the Grand Jury of Cork, and as one who had 
lived for the last five winters among his people in the South of 
Treland, he knew well what the people suffered from the opera- 
tions of the National League. He should like the English people 
to see under what conditions the inhabitants of the South of 
Treland lived. It was a perfect hell upon earth.” Mr. Walter, 
who also made a speech, said that he had met an Irish 
Nationalist once in a railway carriage, who said frankly :—“ We 
shall get everything we ask. You English have no fight left in 
you. You have been going down in the world ever since the 
Duke of Wellington’s death, and you are pretty well used up.” 
That is avery rash assumption. But perhaps the worst omen for 
the future of the two countries is the double fact that the Irish 
Nationalists really think this, and that the English people are 
quite willing that they should think it,—and, indeed, hardly 
know themselves under what conditions they would be roused 





to prove the assumption false. 


| surprising confession, to those who only watch the drea 


great privation ;—an interesting, but somewhat 
Ty dis. 


cussions in the House from outside. After a tribute to Lord 
Rosebery,— who was to have presided, but was unable to attend 
—and a very just censure on the Tories for their desire to make 
Mr. Childers responsible for the London riots,—and, as Mr, Shaw. 
Lefevre very justly said, he would have been responsible for an 

failure to preserve order, if on his very first day of office he hat 
interfered with the arrangements made by his predecessor and 
by the permanent Staff,—and for their attempt to treat My 
John Morley’s remarks about the use of the military to support 


evictions in Ireland as a 


‘ 


‘“no-rent manifesto,” Mr. Lefeyre 


went on to avow his own bias towards Home-rule and the 
Home-rule policy of the Government. On this he had nothing 


original to say. 
the “ guarantees 


He himself evidently believes in the value of 


” and “securities” by which Home-role is ¢ 


be restrained from injuriously affecting the unity of the Empire, 
That, we fear, shows that Mr. Lefevre, like Dickens’s “May. 
chioness,” is gifted with the power “to make-believe very 


much,” 


At the dinner given by the Labour Representative Union in 
honour of the representatives of labour elected to the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, Lord Hobhouse in the chair, a singular 


scene followed the toast of “The Queen.” 


According to Mr, 


Oswald John Simon, who says that he was present, and who writes 
to Friday’s Times on the subject, the toast was received with 
hisses, entire tables not rising at all when the company rose to 
do it honour. If that be a true account of the matter, we think 
that Lord Hobhouse should at once have left the chair, and 
refused to preside at the meeting. We suppose that the insult is 
due to the unpopularity of the Parliamentary votes asked for for 
various members of the Royal family on their marriage. Bat 


that is absolutely no excuse. 
responsibility for 


In the first place, the political 
these proposals falls on the Ministers 


who adopt them, and who, no doubt, usually originate them, 
In the next place, to refuse to do honour to the head of the 
nation, is to do dishonour to the country which she represents, 
We are perfectly sure that this insult wholly misrepresented the 
feeling of the labouring classes in this country, and we deeply 
regret that Lord Hobhouse did not at once censure, and separate 
himself from, the men who could be guilty of it. 


Lord Lamington on Thursday raised the general question of 
public meetings, in a weakly violent speech, the ostensible 
object of which was to condemn week-day meetings in Trafalgar 
Square, and Sunday meetings anywhere; and the real object, 
to convict the Government of laxity in allowing mass meetings 
atall. They would not, he said, be allowed in any other capital. 
It is quite useless to discuss the question in this spirit, 
“Demonstrations” are often useful, and always one of the 
national methods of expressing feeling, and it is too late to 
think of prohibiting them, and so calling up all lovers of 


freedom in their defence. 


The only thing to do is to 


make them innocuous by watching them with mounted 
police, who will not interfere with discussion, but will stop 
riot. We think Trafalgar Square might be treated as a 
street, and crowds there compelled to move on; but it is au 
old place of meeting, and fairly out of the way of general 


business. 


As for Sunday as a day of meeting, it is, on the 


whole, the best ; for the respectable workmen are released, the 
traffic is much reduced, and all the shops are strictly closed. 
Lord Thurlow, of course, assured the House that the Government 
did not intend to prohibit public meetings, but only to take 
more effective steps for public security when such meetings 


were held. 


It is strange to see Prince Bismarck repeating in Prussian 
Poland the British mistakes in Ireland. Instead of winning 
the Poles, as France undoubtedly won the Germans of Alsace, 
he is trying the Cromwellian policy of expulsions, and the later 
policy of “ plantations,” both at once. He has expelled 30,000 
immigrants from West Prussia and Posen, and now asks 
£5,000,000 with which to buy the large Polish estates. When 
purchased, he proposes to divide them among German peasants, 
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but by sales, and thus to increase the German 
ulation. The Bill, it is said, will pass, though the Polish 

J pers of the Prussian Parliament resist with passion, 
er also a Bill compelling all apprentices to attend 
r man schools; but the result will disappoint the Prince. 
= German peasants will not emigrate to Polish Prussia 
rs pov to remain subject to the conscription amid a 
hostile population ; and the habit of speaking German will 
not make faithful Germans. The Irish out of Donegal only 
speak English, and as far as ease of management is con- 
cerned, the English only wish they spoke Erse. The Germans 
have an idea that their civilisation has only to be understood 
to be loved, and quite forget that men may detest a civilisation 
higher than their own. It is not quite certain that they them- 
gives would like to be governed by angels. 

It may at last, we think, be taken as certain that peace is 
for the present secured in the Balkan Peninsula. The King 
of Servia, after calling out his last Reserves, and declaring his 
inflexible resolution to conclude no peace, has assented to a 
Treaty of one article, which leaves everything between Bulgaria 
and Servia as it was before the war. This Treaty is not yet 
ratified; but it is understood that neither Prince Alexander 
nor the Sultan will offer any opposition. Moreover, the Greek 
Ministry, which undoubtedly had some secret understanding with 
Servia, has at last consented to abandon its project of attacking 
Turkey. It had held out, knowing that France would not act, 
with an idea that England might permit the seizure of Crete; 
and when convinced that this was not the case, yielded to irre- 
gistible circumstances. The war would have been most inoppor- 
tune; but it will none the less be the duty of Lord Rosebery to 
press the claims of Epirus and Macedonia. They have both 
rights to their freedom under the Treaty of Berlin; they are 
both being stripped bare by Turkish requisitions for the troops ; 
and they both could reopen the situation again by insurrection. 
As we have re-bound their chains, we ought at least to see that 
they are light. 


Everybody seems a little at sea about one question connected 
with the annexation of Burmah. The House of Commons voted 
on Monday, by 297 to 82, that the expense of the annexation, 
only £300,000, should be paid by India; but the 82 object to 
this, and so do certain groups of natives, who assume to repre- 
sent the continent of India. Even Mr. Gladstone was a little 
apologetic upon this point, but entirely without necessity. 
Whatever the value of the Upper Irrawaddy to India, nobody, 
we suppose, will dispute its value to the Lower Irrawaddy. But 
the territory drained by that river now pays, and has paid for 
years, a surplus revenue of a million sterling to help the 
finances of British India. If, therefore, the worthy people who 
telegraph from Bombay and Calcutta that “India” objects 
to pay for the Burmese War wish to be free of Burmese 
responsibilities, they must restore about ten millions sterling 
which they have accepted from the Burmese for their own relief. 
We quite understand the theory that Burmah is not India, and 
that India ought not to be taxed for it; but in that case, neither 
ought Burmah to be taxed for India, which it is, to an inde- 
fensible amount. The ambitious lads who form societies on the 
coast, and call themselves “the people” of India, do not under- 
stand even the direct pecuniary interests of their own con- 
stituents, or rather they do, and want to take all the profit of 
Burmah and leave the loss to some one else. 


On Monday, Sir Joseph M‘Kenna raised a debate in the 
House of Commons on the comparative weight of taxation in 
Ireland and Great Britain. He maintained with Mr. Giffen that 
Ireland paid into the Exchequer £3,200,000 more than she 
ought to pay, having regard to the resources of the two King- 
doms. In 1881, the gross taxation of Ireland was one-tenth of 
the taxation of Great Britain; but as in the same year the 
yield of the Income-tax in Ireland was but one twenty-third 
part of its yield in Great Britain, it was manifest that under 
other heads Ireland must be very much over-taxed. Mr. Glad- 
stone, however, pointed out that the Income-tax standard is 
not a trustworthy one, since certainly as regards Schedule A 
Ireland pays Income-tax on the net income only, and not, as 
England does, on the gross income. Now, as Schedule A gives 
a large proportion of the Irish Income-tax, it is impossible to 
compare Irish resources fairly with English resources by com- 
paring the yield of Income-tax. Tested by the value of property 





chargeable with Legacy and Succession Daties, the wealth of 
Ireland, said Mr. Gladstone, is about cne-thirteenth of the 
wealth of Great Britain, while it pays about one-tenth of the 
taxation, a very large part of this taxation being, however, 
optional, like the taxation of spirit. On the other hand, Ireland 
has profited greatly by the Imperial credit in getting her loans 
ata much lower rate than she otherwise could. The debate,— 
which resulted in ordering certain returus of the taxation of 
both islands,—seems to show that it is hardly possible to form 
any but an approximate judgment as to the relative burden of 
taxation in the three countries, the difficulty being to deter- 
mine what the fuirest measure of the burdensomeness of taxa- 
tion, is. 


The Archbishop of York, in opening the Convocation of the 
Northern Province on Tuesday, expressed his intention to get 
the help of a lay body, consisting of one hundred members, for 
his Northern Synod, but said nothing of what seems to us 
obviously the first step to be taken for a due representation of 
the Church,—namely, asking the permission of Parliament for 
the fusing of the two Synods into one. We cannot but believe that 
while the dual constitution lasts, Parliament will regard it as vir- 
tually impossible to judge what the mind of the Church on any 
subject really is. The Archbishop declared that a sufficient quali- 
fication for any member of this lay assembly would be a simple 
declaration of membership of the Church of England; but he 
did not, so far as we know, explain how the election of these 
hundred members was to be arranged so as to secure a real repre- 
sentative body. Weare very sure that the Assembly of Notables 
lately opened by the Archbishop of Canterbury is in no true 
sense representative of the lay mind of the Southern Province. 
The Archbishop of York's closing sentence was very just and wise: 
—“TIt was not,” said the Archbishop, “ by a flaccid toleration, a 
sinking of differences, and keeping back the truth that the Church 
could stand. Religion was persecuted at the first by Rome, and 
though she should always preach the truth in love, it was faith 
in God and faith in Christ which were the pillars of the Church; 
and if these should crumble down, the ill-adjusted buttresses 
would only add to the confusion and the ruin.” 


The Association for Church Reform, of which Mr. Albert 
Grey, Lord Camperdown, Lord Wolmer, and others are the 
pillars,—or, as the Archbishop of York would term them, “ the 
ill-adjusted buttresses,”—does, however, appear to aim at 
reforming the Church by “the sinking of differences” and 
“keeping back the truth.” At least, that seems to us the only 
interpretation to be attached to the method they advocate,— 
namely, the method of giving to all the ratepayers indifferently 
the right of determining, for the present “ within the limits of the 
law,” but in the hope of greatly relaxing the law, what the wor- 
ship in the various parishes should be, aud ultimately of getting 
the law so far stretched as to admit all forms of faith,—not, we 
suppose, iecessarvily Christian or even Theistic forms,—to the 
use of the ecclesiastical buildings and revenues. Mr. Albert Grey 
demanded that the law should be so reformed as to enable the 
parishioners to determine qnite freely the kind of worship they 
preferred, and to take part in the appointment of the minister 
and the application of the endowments to religious uses; 
whereupon Dr. Martineau very logically pointed out that this 
involved the abolition of all subscriptions to articles of faith 
and the repeal of the Act of Uniformity. May we add that it 
also involves dispensing with all prescribed liturgical forms, and 
the inclusion, if necessary, not only of Positivists, but of Brad- 
laughites, among those who are to have the use of the parish 
churches of England ? ~ 


A remarkable return, quoted in the Standard of Monday last, 
seems to supply another reason for the speedy passing of a 
Shipping Bill. The Marine Insurance Companies are shown to 
have had anything but a profitable year in 1885. Their receipts 
from premiums were £1,762,670; and their payments for losses, 
£1,592,347; leaving as a balance of profit, £170,523, which was 
more than swallowed up by expenses of management, £189,211. 
If it had not been for the accumulations of happier years, when 
the weather was more favourable or ships more seaworthy, the 
accounts of the Companies, as a whole, would have shown 
an actual deficit. This was prevented by an “interest income ” 
of £144,373. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 101} to 1013 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
LORD R. CHURCHILL IN BELFAST. 


HOSE Liberals who doubt—as we know there are Liberals 
who do doubt—whether the British Government in 
Ireland has any moral base, should read carefully the speech 
with which Lord Randclph Churchill, on Monday, enchanted 
the Orangemen and “ Constitutionalists” of Belfast. It will 
give them pleasure, for, considered only as an oratorical effort, 
it is far and away the best speech Lord Randolph ever made 
in his life—much better, we acknowledge, than we thought he 
could have made—and it will, we hope, give them instruction 
too. How any one who knows Irish history can doubt, 
after reading that speech and studying its reception, that 
the elements of civil war still exist in Ireland, we 
are unable to conceive. Lord Randolph spoke to the 
representatives of the Northern Protestants, and from first 
to last his speech was a closely locked series of argu- 
ments to show that the Loyalists had suffered from not 
using force, and that the time was either approaching or had 
arrived when they must use force, constitutional force if pos- 
sible, in the shape of demonstrations, but if that were futile, 
then “ulterior” force. The speech was not so much an 
incitement to civil war, though it is natural for Catholics so 
to regard it, as a statement that civil war must come; that 
England was languidly acquiescent in Home-rule; and that 
nothing else would cure the impression in Britain that the 
Loyalists were dead and that the Nationalist Party included, for 
the practical purposes of politics, the people of Ireland. That 
argument may be prophetic or incendiary, according to the 
view of the reader—it was really both—but it was received by 
the audience with a rapture which rose higher and higher as 
the speech became more significant, and expresses precisely the 
dominant feeling in the North-East of Ireland. The popula- 
tion there has been so powerless in all recent legislative 
struggles, and has been so hopelessly defeated at the polls, 
that its strength, if driven to despair, is somewhat underrated. 
Ulster is not Protestant, as is so often asserted, the Catholics 
of the province slightly outnumbering their rivals; but in 
the eastern half of Ulster a million of persons, Scotch or 
English by descent, and trained by centuries of ascendency to 
believe in themselves, are packed together on a narrow area, 
with full communication with the sea—that is, with Northern 
Europe—live by ceaseless industry and enterprise, own one- 
fourth the whole wealth of the island, and are, perhaps, of all 
communities in the world, the one which would most readily 
adopt a military organisation. They themselves, confident in 
their race, their unity, and their means, think, as Major 
Saunderson recently intimated, that if left to themselves, they 
could conquer Ireland; and though that boast is ill-founded, 
or depends upon problematical assistance from abroad, they 
could undoubtediy make a fierce, and probably a successful, 
fight for their cantonal independence. Their logical argument 
for insurrection is, if Home-rule is granted, perfect, being pre- 
cisely the same as the argument for Home-rule,—namely, the 
unfairness of subjecting a race separate in creed, race, and 
ideals to the sovereignty of an alien people; and it is by no 
means certain that their demand would be without response in 
other provinces. 

At least, this is what the Ulster men say, and no one who 
knows Ireland doubts, least of all do the saner Nationalists 
doubt, that, greatly as many circumstances have changed, if 
Ireland were left to herself, it would need most careful steering 
to avoid war between the majority of Catholic Kelts, and 
the minority of Protestant Scotch and English, and that, 
after all, the ultimate appeal might be to force. That 
fact, which for nearly half a century swayed the counsels of 
every successive British Government, is now comparatively 
disregarded, owing, as we believe, partly to a change in the 
facts, such as a decay of religious virulence; but chiefly to 
the silent operation of two totally different, but equally power- 
ful, drifts of opinion. According to one, popular insurrection, 
whatever its motive, is now hopeless, no populace, however 
wealthy, educated, or determined, possessing the ability to 
fight trained troops, armed with their weapons of precision and 
supported by the far-reaching modern artillery. They can- 
not do it even on the Continent, where every man in 
a mob may have been a soldier; and in these islands it is 
ridiculous even to think of it. That is almost exactly true, 
and is a modern fact the full significance of which, in its 
bearing on the future development of States, is still scarcely 
perceived ; but those who make the statement forget 





that fights with half-trained men, if the > il steal 
ground, are fearfully bloody, and that the fe of reg er 
troops to slaughter out English and Scotch Loyal - yi 
being too loyal to Britain would almost rouse a civil ped. 
this side. It would be considered the most horrible of hug rig 
tions, Mr. Healy one day pointed with a chuckle to the far 
that if Home-rule were granted, the Irish garrison ae a 
tain the new law, and legally and constitutionally he is ri ht. 
but passion is often stronger than constitutional consid ; 
tions, and we doubt if the patience of Englishmen, infinite ri 
it has recently been, would stand that terrible strain. The Gore : 
ment would be resisted by the whole body of Conseavalaes 
feeling, aided by that of the party, daily growing win 
believes that the only hope for Irish a 
y hope for Irishmen, on both sides, is that 

they should take the consequences of their acts, and work out 
their Revolution for themselves. They have never yet, such 
men say, known what a contest fought out “ to the bitter end” 
really is, England having always in the last resort intervened 
with her irresistible strength. That is true historically, but 
then, it leads to a result which no Christian people pole 
tolerate for an hour. Civil war in Ireland would mean 
the ruin of Ireland. Not only would there be horrible 
massacres in the three provinces, anarchy in the capital, and 
street-fights in every seaport town, but all commerce would be 
suspended, all industry stopped, imports rendered impossible 
and that danger of famine which always hangs over a 
country naturally so poor, brought within visible distance, 
Ireland might be reduced by six months of internal anarchy to 
a state unknown in modern European history ; a state from 
which it would take her, as it took Germany after the Thirty 
Years’ War, a century to recover. It is cynically wick 

> 'y $ cynically wicked even 
to think of looking on at such a scene enacted on territory 
still British, with folded arms ; yet the only remedies would be 
either to make the Keltic Catholics absolute by the slaughter 
of the Loyalists, or to reduce both under the impartial 
dominance of irresistible law,—that is, to reproduce the Ire- 
land of Lord Spencer’s réyime, to retrace our steps, in fact, 
after witnessing a carnival of blood. Surely, even if Ireland 
be a nation, and the only British claim to her be conquest, the 
right of preventing such a war as this is a true moral right, 
It is a thousandfold better right, at all events, than that by 
which we have just intervened to coerce the Hellenic Kingdom 
into angry quiescence. 

We are quite aware of the argument by which the abler 
Nationalists, men like Sir Gavan Duffy, Mr. Healy, and 
even Mr, Parnell himself, endeavour to dissipate this appre- 
hension. They say that religious rancour has diminished 
everywhere, and particularly in Ireland,—as witness the fact 
that the “ uncrowned King” is an ultra-Protestant ; that the 
animosity of race is partly imaginary, the Kelts being perfectly 
willing to use the capacities of the Scoto-Irish, and rather 
liking them as leaders ; and that the two peoples, if they are 
two, would live together like the Germans and French of 
Switzerland, who also are separated in part by creed. So far 
as religious rancour is concerned, we imagine this argument 
to be true, as witness Archbishop Walsh’s curious speech 
about Mr. Morley; but we are by no means so certain that 
the aversion created by the habits of thought of each creed has 
passed away ; we are certain that race antipathies do not perish 
with freedom—just look at Cis-Leithan Austria—and we 
believe that the quarrel between North and South has in 
Ireland mixed itself up with that deadliest of all modern 
quarrels, the quarrel between two radically different views as 
to the rights of property. Add that to a surviving race hatred 
and a slowly dying religious hatred, and we have a total 
volume of rancour such as might produce a civil war, or make 
it, if it broke out, one marked by bloodthirstiness and passion. 
It seems to us that we have a right to prevent even the chance of 
such an outbreak, and that if the Pax Britannica may justi- 
fiably be maintained anywhere in the world, it may be main- 
tained in Ireland, where our very obligations to the people, 
which are many and deep, specifically bind us in any hour 0! 
extremity to save them from themselves. 





THE REAL DIFFICULTIES IN IRELAND. 


A GREAT teacher used to say that he never despaired so 

much of a pupil as when he found that pupil ignoring 
the true difficulty of a demonstration, and in his own mind 
assuming without proof the very point which most needed 
proof. Is not that the precise condition of mind in which 
almost all our political reasoners approach the question of 
Home-rule in Ireland? What is really wanted is to grasp 
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adequately 
we start. 


the general conditions of the situation from which 
That situation, as we understand it, is this. With 
‘,¢ in our favour, with a Constitution which throws 
everything 1n - aaa h ' 
the Executive Government into the hands of men whose grea 
desire and interest it is to see the Imperial law strictly carried 
out, that task is so enormously, so unspeakably difficult, that 
pon statesmen like Lord Spencer, who have for a time suc- 
ceeded in it, will not even grapple with it again, and declare 
that, come what will, the attempt must be made to let the Irish 
ople govern themselves. Well, that being the political postu- 
jate from which we start, how comes it that so very able a man 
gs our correspondent, “ A Retired Barrister, should even hope 
that the clearest possible statutory limitations on the powers of 
the Irish Parliament to be created, should be at all likely to pro- 
duce the kind of effect which Constitutional limitations on the 
ower of Congress in the United States have from the first 
roduced? In the United States we have a people who are 
disposed to think that, to use Artemus Ward’s happy conceit, 
«the earth continues its revolution on its axis subject to 
the Constitution of the United States.” We have there a 
people almost prouder of their Constitution than they are 
of their country itself. A violation of the Constitution would 
fire the imagination of Americans from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Canadian border. In Ireland we have a people not only deter- 
mined to ignore all limitations which Parliament chooses to put 
on the rights of an Irish Assembly, but already experienced 
in the art of defeating the law made at Westminster without 
any Irish Assembly at all, and in the teeth of a powerful 
English Executive. What they do now, with no Irish 
Assembly to help them, and with an English Executive 
which strenuously hinders them, they would do still more 
effectually a couple of years hence, with an Irish Assembly to 
egg them on, and an Irish Executive to cover every breach of 
the Constitution which they might commit. It may be said, 
—‘Ah! but England would then interfere, and put down such 
treason to the Constitution by force.’ But then, that is 
precisely the very thing which England is tired of doing, and 
which even Lord Spencer declines to do. If “force is no 
remedy” now with everything in our favour; @ fortiori force 
will be no remedy then with everything against us, unless, 
indeed, the Irish Government should go so far as to break 
through some cherished English principle,—so far, for in- 
stance, as to oppress and plunder the Protestants, or to raise 
a formal rebellion. We do not deny that England might be 
stung into some further and greater exertion of her power if 
the Irish deliberately provoked it. But short of that,—which 
means, of course, a far worse state of things than any we have 
at present, and it is not, we hope, with a view to produce a 
far worse state of things than any we have at present that 
our statesmen are taking up Home-rule,—how can we imagine 
breaches of any Constitution which it may please our Parlia- 
ment to create so great that England would interfere by 
force of arms, when the very object of this Home-rule 
movement is to evade the unpleasantness of such an inter- 
ference in spite of a breach of the existing Constitution at 
least. as grave, as widespread, and as mischievous as any 
we can imagine under the new conditions? Indeed, utterly 
opposed as we are to any grant of an Irish Parliament, 
we do not hesitate to say that we would much rather see a 
Parliament not hampered by petty Constitutional conditions, 
conditions of no more use than a paper screen placed to arrest 
the charge of an express train, than a Parliament so hampered, 
which would not even have a chance of restoring sacredness to 
the name of law in Ireland. It is true that an unfettered 
Parliament would be most dangerous to England; but a fettered 
Parliament would be equally dangerous to England, and would, 
moreover, be chiefly engaged not in making law, but in 
evading it. There is a bare chance,—we fear a very bare 
chance indeed,—that a really unfettered Irish Parliament 
might pass laws which, whether bad, good, or indifferent, the 
Irish people would respect and feel bound to obey. Unfor- 
tunately, we know already what kind of respect they feel for 
laws which they regard as imposed upon them by the Par- 
liament of Westminster. 

But this is not the only difficulty of the situation. Ireland 
not only loathes anything like English control, and would 
find the amplest means of evading it under any conceiy- 
able system of Home-rule, but she wants English money 
to help her in turning a naturally poor country into a fit home 
for a population far too great for its resources. And here 
again the misfortune is that the two states of mind are quite 
Inconsistent. Our correspondent, “ A Retired Barrister,” refers 
to a system of “ arterial drainage’ as one with which it is 








quite certain that Irishmen, and not Englishmen, are best 
fitted to deal. Certainly, if Irishmen, and not Englishmen, 
provide the money. But where is Ireland to find the money 
without English credit to back her? And where are the 
Englishmen who will back her if the Irish Parliament is to 
determine how all the work is tobe done? Many considerable 
engineers believe that arterial drainage is, from the formation 
of the country, so difficult in Ireland, that it would never pay 
the cost of execution. That, of course, is a question for ex- 
perts. But itis simply certain that Ireland unassisted can 
never raise a loan of any magnitude, at any rate of interest 
however high, and that she will resent as afresh grievance the 
withdrawal of English capital from her soil,—a withdrawal 
which is already beginning, and which will certainly go on 
part passu with the development of Home-rule and of the 
various economic fallacies which, as we know from Mr, Parnell, 
Home-rule will bring in its train. 

And there is, we fear, a third difficulty of the most insur- 
mountable kind which attends this almost hopeless attempt 
to help the Irish to govern themselves without ruining them- 
selves. Unquestionably, the hierarchy are furiously hostile to 
the only remedy for Ireland which is ever likely to bring back 
prosperity to the country,—a great reduction of the population 
by emigration. That is, we believe, the real remedy for the 
chronic miseries and recurring famines to which Ireland is so 
subject. The Irish people themselves would not and do not 
dislike it. But the priests do ; and fora very good reason, that 
their influence diminishes with every decrease in the numbers 
of the people, and also with every increase in the prosperity 
and independence of the people. It is now frequently said that 
a war of religions would immediately follow the restoration 
of independence to Ireland. Of that we are very doubtfal, 
and we hope that even in Ireland this is well-nigh im- 
possible now. But whether this be impossible or not, a very 
great effort will certainly be made by the priesthood to stop 
the stream of emigration, and nothing is more certain to aggra- 
vate the miseries of Ireland, and to prevent any rational legis- 
lation by an Irish Parliament, than such efforts as these. The 
priesthood may not be insane enough to return to the policy 
of persecution, but when unmuzzled, they will undoubtedly be 
vastly more powerful to prevent even the useful, though 
limited, remedies which English influence has applied to Irish 
distress, than they have ever been before during the present 
century. 

The real difficulties in Ireland seem to us, then, to be,—the 
hatred of England, the great poverty which the independence 
of Ireland will vastly increase, and the ruinous policy to 
which the most powerful Irishmen, and the most powerful 
class in Ireland, appear to be utterly devoted. In our belief, 
Home-rule will aggravate every stream of tendency which now 
tends to the misery of Ireland. It will engage Ireland deeply 
in more serious quarrels with us than ever before; it will 
plunge her into a ruinous finance at the very moment when 
the financial help of England is withdrawn ; and it will vastly 
increase the influence of a class who are by their position 
and traditions vehemently opposed to the best, though the 
most modest, of all the practical remedies for Irish destitution. 


THE CIVIL ARMY OF LONDON. 


EW sensible men, we think, will read the Home Secre- 
tary’s Report on the events of February 8th without 
arriving at his conclusions. In his opinion, and in that of 
Lord Wolseley, who is, at all events, a competent strategist, 
the governing staff of the London Police on that day broke 
down utterly, displaying such incompetence that a reorganisa- 
tion is imperatively required. The evidence is not yet pub- 
lished in extenso ; but no one disputes the facts of the Report, 
and Lord Aberdare, who has been an experienced and, except 
in regard to remissions of punishment, a successful Home 
Secretary, has put out an able plea for the Chief Commissioner. 
The truth appears to be this :—When Sir Richard Mayne, who 
had created the London Police, died in 1869, Sir Edmund 
Henderson, who, as Governor of the last of our penal 
Colonies and Director of the convict system, possessed excep- 
tional experience, was selected to succeed him. A fuss 
was made at the time because he refused to live in the 
centre of London, and that refusal was probably characteristic 
of an unanxious temperament; but there can be no doubt 
that his administration for sixteen years was upon many 
points successful. He really made the Detective Police, which 
hardly existed before, and which is now deficient only in the 
want of a few men of special intelligence selected from a 
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different and more thoughtful class, an improvement delayed, 
we fancy, like one or two more, by a certain stinginess which 
pervades Metropolitan Police management, and is especially 
manifest in the absence of sufficient rewards for special 
gallantry or acuteness. Mr. Cuthbert, for example, who saved 
Oxford Street, should have six months’ pay and a medal. Sir 
E. Henderson also managed a dangerous discontent which 
broke out in the ranks in 1870 with both spirit and discretion, 
and, moreover, with the fine temper often lacking in such 
officials ; and the great force which grew under his command is 
now fairly contented. Moreover, he has managed some “ Demon- 
strations” with skill, and he has for sixteen years fairly pro- 
tected this wonderful city, with its huge population, its endless 
wealth, and its mass of men—there are said to be thirty thousand 
—who either live by crime or belong to the potentially criminal 
class. He has, in fact, administered a force equal to a small 
Corps d’Armée engaged in a difficult country in carrying on 
an important and harassing war. 

These are considerable services, and we trust they will be 
honourably acknowledged ; but, nevertheless, Sir E. Hender- 
son, on February 8th, did fail grievously. We take it that, 
never haying had to cope with a dangerous riot, and having 
for years seen all “ Demonstrations” follow a certain routine, 
and having learnt thoroughly the great truth that in London 
the majority on the side of order is overwhelmingly great, he 
had come to regard the fear of a mob as rather foolish, and to 
believe that social order could not be seriously disturbed. He 
did not expect to be called on for generalship against a mob, 
and had made absolutely no provision for such a contingency, 
not even so much as would secure him early information. He 
knew perfectly well that the mob of the 8th would be unusually 
dangerous, for he told the Home Office so, and collected unusual 
force to watch it; but he, we conceive, at heart hardly believed 
his own story, for he actually entered the crowd himself, in 
plain clothes, to observe it, and allowed Mr. Walker, his next 
in command for the occasion, to be so buried in it that he was 
quite indistinguishable and useless. We do not wish to be 
harsh on mere blundering, but that incident is:really too like 
Mr. Mieawber, who thought that the energetic way to begin 
a coal business on the Medway was to go and see that 
river. On a difficult day, a General in command of ten 
thousand men—for that is Sir E. Henderson’s position when 
rioting is afoot—was lost among a crowd of his enemies, and 
could neither receive information quickly nor issue orders 
easily. He sent no message to the Home Office, whence 
any demand for the military must have proceeded; he 
despatched no force to head off the rioters; and, in 
fact, so far as appears, he never knew till too late that the 
rioters had shown a dangerous spirit. He made no arrange- 
ments for watching the exits from Trafalgar Square to the 
West, provided no force in that direction, and did not even 
warn the “ fixed points” to send him information, He admits 
himself, indeed, that he never expected the mob to move to 
the North or West, though the richest shops lie there, because 
they had come from the South and East, and a London 
mob, as he had observed, always returns upon its tracks. 
In fact, had it not been for the self-reliance of an Inspector, 
named Cuthbert, who ought to be specially rewarded, who 
thought that, orders or no orders, a dangerous mob ought to 
be repressed, and who accordingly, with only eighteen men, 
attacked them in Oxford Street successfully, whole streets 
of shops might have been sacked, in which case the riot, we 
may be certain, would have ended only after a charge of cavalry. 
Clearly, Sir E. Henderson, whether successful or not as an ad- 
ministrator, proved himself an unusually incompetent General ; 
and as he undertook, as part of his duty, to ke General on occa- 
sion, and failed on a great day, it is right that he should retire. 
London would not trust him again; and in all such struggles 
public confidence is of the very essence of success. The young 
respectables of London would turn out fast enough, if need 
were, on any sufficient summons, and could, barehanded, over- 
whelm all the Socialists and criminals who are likely to fight ; 
but the regular Civil Army must be employed first, and must, 
to succeed, be well directed, which on the 8th, under Sir 
Edmund Henderson, it was not. 

The experts will, of course, prepare the needful plans of im- 
provement, but it certainly seems to outsiders that the lines to be 
followed are clear enough. In the first place, the Commissioner 
selected, whether a soldier or a civilian—and we should prefer 
a civilian, because he would keep touch better with the Home 
Office—should have a military Chief of the Staff, with all his 
own authority, but with the special duty of watching, managing, 
and, if needful, acting against disorderly crowds. Their 





management really requires profession 1 knowl dee. ond ce 
al knowle : 
of skill which only a soldier can be expected Mayo kind 
especially when, as in this case, the chief is expected to aul 
without using too much violence. It is the civilian ok 
soldier, who forgets the efficacy of discipline, and calls on his 
men to act too violently or too soon. Next, the fo 
requires a few superior officers spread over London wit 
fixed territorial jurisdictions, whom the Commission 
can instruct, who can be rapidly informed, and a 
in emergency, would be empowered to give sudden orders, 
The force, large as it has grown, is centralised to death 
till we wonder policemen venture to take up pugs without 
special instructions in each case from Scotland Yard. Next 
the Inspectors should be allowed, as the Report recommends, 
a little more initiative, so that it should not be a breach of 
instructions for Inspector Cuthbert to save London, and an 
Inspector ordered to watch Lord Salisbury’s house should not 
think himself bound to neglect a crowd rushing past the head 
of the street. Then, the means of rapid communication should 
be carefully thought out and prepared, with special reference to 
the fact that telegraphs may be destroyed and telegraph-offices 
gutted; and finally, the mounted police should be increased 
until the Commissioner can, without upsetting the suburban 
service, watch a crowd, with a full regiment of civil cavalry at 
his immediate disposal. With those improvements, a scene 
like that of February 8th ought to be impossible; but those 
improvements are required, even if the next Commissioner jg 
an ideal policeman. Mr. Childers must not flatter himself 
that the crowd of that day was accidental, or that. dangerous 
rioting will not oecur again for the next ten years. London 
is used to tranquillity, and may be tranquil for another life. 
time ; but it is quite possible—Mr. R. Giffen evidently thinks 
it quite certain—that England will have a most dangerous 
quarter of ay hour to pass through, viz., a general and serious 
fall of wages, occurring at a moment when Parliament is 
irresolute about everything, and when the doctrine that the 
rich plunder the poor is spreading fast from the Continent 
among those who know only that they suffer. Any sailor 
who is evil enough can wreck any ship. In such a 
time any accident may produce a riot; and though 
London differs from most great capitals in the overwhelming 
strength of its respectable classes—among whom we count the 
whole of the vast body of skilled workmen—the trained forces 
of order ought to be kept in the highest condition of efficiency. 
The expense, with good management, ought not to be great; 
but the safety of London is the safety of the Empire, and no 
consideration of twopence-halfpenny ought to be allowed for 
one instant to impede any changes necessary to the full 
security which is the indispensable condition of its remaining 
the centre of the world’s work. We were very near a Lord 
George Gordon riot on the 8th; and we do not hesitate to 
say that three days’ repetition of the old tumults would cost 
London more in credit alone than she could recover in two 
years, and throw a perceptible per-centage of her workmen for 
months out of employ. It is the interest of the people them- 
selves that the police should be made strong, and fortunately 
they know it. A London plébiscite on the proper fate of 
rioters would not be considered by humanitarians either in- 
structive or agreeable reading; and it is creditable to the fifty 
Members for London that, with the pressure behind them, 
they wait so calmly for the decisions of the Home Office. 


LATITUDINARIANISM IN EXCELSIS. 


TPXUE Conference cn Church Reform which met in the 
Governor’s Room, Charterhouse, on Wednesday, appears 
to us to suggest a solution of the Church Establishment 
Question more likely to prejudice the cause of religion than 
Disestablishment itself. The whole drift of the meeting was 
to widen out the Anglican Church till it included all the 
faiths, or equivalents for faith, contained in the nation,—by 
placing both the buildings and the revenues of the Church in 
each parish at the disposal of the ratepayers of that parish. 
From this the legitimate inference was certainly that drawn by 
Dr. Martineau,—that the necessity of subscribing the Articles 
should be abolished, the Act of Uniformity repealed, and, of 
course, as a necessary consequence, —though we do not know that 
this wasstated in words,—the legal necessity of using the liturgies 
of the Church dispensed with. The discussion of Dr. Martineaus 
inference from the premisses laid down by the speakers at the 
meeting was deferred to another occasion; but the inference 
is so inevitable, and was, indeed, virtually so clearly admit 
by the chief speakers,—Mr, Albert Grey, Lord Camperdown, 
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Rev. 5. A. Barnett, and others,—that we cannot doubt that 
i will be unreservedly accepted by those who promote the 
golution of the Establishment Question which the Conference 
was called together to popularise. Now, so far as we are con- 
gered, nothing would please us better than to get rid of the 
Thirty-nine Articles altogether. Without very severe manipula- 
tion, they seem to us to suggest no valuable truth which is 
not contained in a very much better form in the services 
of the Church; while they do at least appear to embody 
yarious erroneous views of the nature of man, of the 
drift of revelation, and even of the meaning of the Church’s 
own liturgy. It is not, then, either with the abolition of 
the subscription test, or with the repeal of the Act of 
Uniformity, that we should quarrel. But when it is suggested, 
as it was suggested freely at the meeting in question, that the 
ratepayers in every parish should have the power to determine 
what religion or religions should be disseminated in that parish, 
to appoint the minister or ministers of religion there, and 
generally to decide quite freely on the religious services, or the 
equivalents for religious services, to be used there, we cannot 
help asking ourselves whether complete Disestablishment and 
the application of the revenues of the Church to purely educa- 
tional purposes, would not be a far more religious solution of 
the question than such a solution as that. We strongly object, 
indeed, to Disestablishment so long as the Church represents, 
what we believe it still to represent, a Christian faith with a 
very powerful hold on the consciences and spirits of English- 
men, and therefore a civilising and spiritualising influence of 
the highest moment. But if instead of representing a definite 
faith,—such as is embodied, with more or less intensity 
and depth, in the actual liturgies of the Church,—the 
Established Church is to be broken up into a multitude of 
fragments, most of them probably colourless fragments in- 
tended to embody the residual belief common to a multitude 
of sects, while the few that remained true to distinctive 
and complete faiths would be the objects of constant attack 
and denunciation on the ground that they were approved only 
bya majority of the ratepayers, and disapproved by a large 
minority, we confess that we would rather see the Establish- 
ment go altogether. It would be far better to have the 
revenues of the Establishment divided at once amongst the 
various Churches which might be able to lay claim to them, 
than to offer, as it were, a rich prize to all who should 
succeed in preaching a Christianity with which none of their 
parishioners would be likely to disagree. Neutral religions 
are no religions at all. There are few, for instance, who know 
Dr. Martineau’s sermons and services well who would not 
rejoice to have had the frequent opportunity of profiting by 
his high spiritual power, and his singularly noble imagination 
as a preacher of Christian idealism. But even Dr. Martineau, 
compelled to consider what he ought not to say in deference 
to the religious prepossessions of a large part of his audience, 
would be robbed of half his power. Conceive the late Mr. 
Maurice compelled to suppress his most characteristic creed, 
and to omit a good third of the liturgy of the Church 
from his services, at the cost of alienating the most 
thoughtful part of his audience if he declined that condition. 
So embarrassed,—though we admit that we cannot con- 
ceive Mr, Maurice submitting to any condition of the kind, 
—Mr. Maurice would have been not a great spiritual power, 
bat a feeble and obscure mystic. Or conceive Dr. Liddon 
and Dean Church preaching their characteristic Christianity 
to crowded audiences, while angry parochial meetings pro- 
tested week by week that they were robbing the Calvinistic, or 
Wesleyan, or Unitarian Christians of the use of buildings and 
endowments which ought to be equally at their disposal. 
Would they not certainly feel that under such conditions they 
were doing not good, but harm, and that it would be far 
setter for them to seek in a separate Anglican Church,—dis- 
established, but still identical in faith with the Anglican 
Church of to-day,—the means of diffusing their faith without 
incurring the odium which, under such circumstances, they 
would too surely excite? The proposal of the Church Reform 
Conference seems to us to involve almost inevitably either the 
Watering-down of every form of faith preached in an “ Estab- 
lished” Church to a mere colourless residuum, of no fire and 
no force, or else the preaching of a faith held by the majority, 
to the exclusion and conscious injury of the minority who 
could not hold it and who would not sanction it. 

_‘ Well,’ it may be said, ‘but is not that precisely the situa- 
ton now? Is it not now true that the Nonconformists regard 
themselves as injured by the appropriation of the revenues of the 
National Church to what they consider a single denomination, 








while they themselves claim that they have as much right to 
inherit those revenues as the Anglicans?’ Doubtless it is; but 
then, the answer which we now give to their protest is at least 
a solid one. We admit that so far as the revenues of the 
Church of, England were not meant to promote the preaching 
of a special, though tolerably comprehensive, form of Christian 
faith, the Nonconformists have reason to complain,—just as we 
admit that the Quakers who are compelled to contribute to the 
maintenance of an Army which they condemn, may have 
reason to complain ; or the Republicans who are compelled to 
contribute to the maintenance of a throne which they dis- 
approve, have reason to complain. But then, this is nota 
world in which all kinds of men, of all sorts of opinions and 
shades of opinion, can possibly live together without a great 
many of them finding what, from their point of view, is a 
very just cause of complaint. The only problem is how to 
minimise these causes of complaint as much as possible, with- 
out seriously injuring the whole people. At present our belief is 
that the establishment of one earnest and deeply influential, but 
comprehensive, form of Christian faith, is so enormous a gain 
to the people at large, that Disestablishment would be a 
very grave calamity. But, in our opinion, it would be a still 
graver calamity to substitute for the establishment of one 
coherent, though comprehensive, form of Christian faith, either 
the establishment of a caput mortuum of Christian faith 
obtained by excluding all the definite characteristics of the com- 
peting faiths, or the initiation of a mighty scramble amongst the 
various forms of faith for the possession of the churches and 
endowments of a particular neighbourhood. The first solution 
tends to exclude all that is potent, all that is intense, all that 
is really heart-searching in Christian feeling from its right to 
speak; the second solution is an invitation to wrangle and 
fight about the most sacred elements of human life. Yet, so 
far as we understand it, the scheme for widening the Establish- 
ment which was broached on Wednesday at the Charterhouse 
must come to either the one or the other. Disestablishment 
itself would be better than either. 


THE CRILLY DEBATE. 


HE country is drifting fast—whither. it certainly does not 
know. Here is another economic law, upon the faith 
of which hundreds of millions have been expended, declared 
by the House of Commons to be an open question. All 
England has been covered with cities built upon leasehold 
tenure, the landlord letting the ground upon condition that on 
the expiry of the term the house should be his; and now it is 
proposed to cancel his right of re-entry without compensation. 
Mr. Crilly, Member for Mr. Parnell in North Mayo, moved on 
Wednesday the second reading of a Bill which applies the 
principle of the Irish Land Act to all Irish houses, and compels 
house-owners whose tenants have improved their houses to pay 
them compensation. Of course, as Mr. Goschen pointed out, such 
a Bill would be useless without provisions against ejectment, 
and for the fixing of a statutory fair rent; and its intention, 
therefore, is to terminate freedom of contract as regards house- 
letting, and this in the interest of the tenant alone. It is 
natural enough for a Parnellite to bring in such a Bill, or at 
least logical—though it is not wise, for if such Bills are 
passed by the existing Parliament, there will be nothing left 
for the future Parliament in Dublin to appropriate—but the 
support Mr. Crilly received from English and Scotch Members 
was so warm, and came from such varied quarters, 
that, after Mr. J. Morley had shown the Bill to be 
entirely without justification, the Premier felt compelled 
to intervene and remit the whole question to a Select 
Committee of Inquiry, which will examine it not in Ireland 
only, but throughout the United Kingdom. An “ Inquiry” 
now-a-days always means that legislation is approaching ; and 
the house-owners, house-builders, and house-buyers of the 
Kingdom are, therefore, threatened with a radical change in 
the law which will make the purchase of houses for invest- 
ment a most risky proceeding. It will still be safe to buy a 
house to live in; but if any one of our readers thinksof buy- 
ing a house to let, we strongly advise him to read and re-read 
the debate before he concludes his purchase. He thinks, per- 
haps, he is going to benefit by a revival of prosperity ; but he 
may find—and if the present drift does not alter he will find 
—that he has not bought a right to ask rent at all, but only 
a right to endure as many lawsuits as his tenant chooses to 
bring, an¢ at the close of them to be fined for alterations he 
did not approve. 
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The root of the new proposal is almost avowedly the new 
principle that no one ought to be subjected to any hardship 
except the capitalist. The only plea put forward for the 
change is that it is hard for a man who has improved his 
house to lose it at the expiration of his lease, and speaker 
after speaker rose to give some new example of the hard- 
ship. They were all of one kind, and as the very best argu- 
ment for Mr. Crilly’s case has been given outside the House, 
we will take that one by preference as a sample. The Editor 
of the Liverpool Post vouches for a case in which a trades- 
man took a lease of a poorshop. He attracted to it a large 
business, and asked permission from the owner to enlarge the 
premises. The owner refused, and the tenant, coerced by his 
own prosperity, made the extension for himself. The landlord, 
therefore, when the lease fell in, finding the house more 
valuable, raised the rent, and the tradesman, fearing a loss of 
profits if he moved, bought him out by a payment of £1,500 
for a house most of which he himself had built. | This the 
Post declares to be an oppression which ought to be prevented 
by law. We suppose even Mr. Crilly would admit that this is 
a fair case to take, and certainly we should admit that it wasa 
hard one; but what is the upshot of it all? That the tenant 
made a bad bargain with a hard dealer for a house, just as he 
might have made a bad bargain for silk or sugar, and that he 
now appeals to the State to relieve him of the consequences. 
He knew quite well what he was doing when he enlarged the 
premises, and deliberately considered an expansion of his busi- 
ness worth buying at the price of a possible fine. Why should 
the landlord not benefit by his success, as he would have 
been injured by his failure, or robbed by his bankruptcy ? 
The owner may have been too hard, or even oppressively hard ; 
but he was within his clear right, and only enforced a volun- 
tary contract. Had the property not been real, nobody would 
ever have disputed that. Suppose, for instance, the Editor of 
the Liverpool Post, as might easily happen, by pleasant writing 
and skilful management, doubled the circulation of his paper, 
and trebled its net receipts. Would that give him a right to 
claim the proprietors’ shares at the price they were worth when 
he took charge? He would instantly repudiate such a sugges- 
tion; yet his claim would be indefinitely better than that of 
the shop-tenant, who might not have been the real author of 
the prosperity of the concern, which might have been enriched 
by a new.rush of population to the neighbourhood. The 
Editor might plead that he was paid; but then, so was the 
tenant, who, whether he knew it or not, obtained his shop at 
a lower rent because of the landlord’s reserved right of re- 
entry. It is that right—the actual property right—which, 
under the fiction of protecting tenants, it is proposed to take 
away. This is not Socialism, for the proposal does not even 
profess to be beneficial to the whole community, but is a 
direct transfer of property from one class to another upon the 
avowed ground of the hardship resulting from a voluntary con- 
tract. That principle would cover all human transactions, and 
make it impossible to buy anything in expectation of a rise, a 
seller being just as hardly used if a purchaser benefits by a 
speedy rise, as the Post’s shopman was. 

We are much struck, we confess, by Mr. Goschen’s speech 
upon this matter. The Member for Edinburgh is an old and 
brilliant writer on economy ; but he did not venture to fight 
for his principles, still less for the obligation of the Eighth 
Commandment. He evidently felt it quite hopeless to argue 
that a man has a right to his own, even if ten other people 
want it, and sought to avoid the true issue by an adroit flank 
movement. He condemned leasehold tenure as inconvenient, 
and said reform in housebuilding must be sought in the con- 
version of leaseholds into freeholds. His latent thought, we 
suspect, was that if the majority once own their houses, these 
attacks upon property would cease to be so easy and attractive. 
In the vine-producing districts of Switzerland, everybody 
grows grapes for sale, and consequently the thief who steals 
grapes finds he had better have stolen francs, for he gets his 
head broken there and then, That form of property is ade- 
quately protected, and so would house property be in England 
if every man owned his house. We entirely agree with that 
thought, and can see, if these attacks continue, that the State, 
to save civilisation, may be driven to that mode of protection ; 
but we wish Mr, Goschen would discuss in public one question. 
Can Jeaseholds be turned into freeholds without direct rob- 
bery? In other words, can the State have a moral right to 
compel A, against his will, to sell his house to B merely for B’s 
benefit? We are not speaking, be it understood, of unfair 
prices, or of any prices. As it seems to us, B has no right 
at all; and A’s right is perfect as against anybody except the 





entire community, which, without going into difficul : 
has always told A that if the pe i wanted Leas 
he would be obliged to sell it. Suppose A’s wish to ku’ 
his house is only a whim, like his wish to keep a family wh 
when offered ten times its value; and still is not his bes 
right complete? There may be an answer Consistent with 
respect for instinctive morality, but we cannot see one, except 
indeed, the answer that if A is not coerced, the community 
will be ruined by civil war. That is an answer of pos | 
extreme danger to the community operating as Sorce majeure: 
but we can see no other. To us, the Post’s shopman, if c 
refused to give up his house, having consciously contracted to 
do so, would not seem an honest man, 





THE COMPARATIVE WEIGHT OF TAXATION, 


igs questions are sometimes narrow enough in thei 
application ; they touch no general principle, they must 
be decided with exclusive reference to the specific facts of the 
particular case. But sometimes they are exceedingly general 
in their application; they raise arguments which haye g 
universal interest, they involve difficulties which are common 
to every civilised nation, which become greater, indeed, in pro. 
portion as a nation advances in civilisation. Such a question 
was that which Sir J. M‘Kenna started on Tuesday. The 
decision whether Ireland is equally or unequally taxed, as com. 
pared with Great Britain, may seem purely local,—merely 
one more of the grievances which an active Irish Party 
is returned to Parliament to air whenever it can. Really, 
however, it is something different from this. Equality 
of taxation is an advantage which no Government can honestly, 
or even safely, deny its subjects ; and although the case of an 
united Kingdom is a peculiar one, since any inequality between 
the parts which make up the whole is much more conspicuous, 
it is not the only case in which inequality can exist. Qon- 
sequently, the debate of Tuesday is worth studying, to see if 
we can learn from it how to ascertain the conditions the pre- 
sence or absence of which makes taxation equal or not equal. 
We cannot promise, however, that very much will come of 
studying it. No two persons seem agreed what answer to give 
to the question,—Is Ireland taxed more or less than, or 
just the same as, England? There are eminent authorities on 
each side. This is the less wonderful, however, because no 
two of them seem to be of one mind upon the tax which 
should be taken as the measure of the burden laid upon the 
two countries respectively. The first condition, therefore, of 
agreement is wanting. The Irish Members urge that the 
Income-tax is the proper tax to fix on. Find out, they say, 
how much of the total Income-tax of the United Kingdom 
comes from Ireland, and you have the proportion which the 
total taxation of Ireland ought to bear to the total taxation 
of Great Britain. This is a very comforting doctrine for Irish 
men, for while the gross taxation of Ireland stands to the 
gross taxation of Great Britain in the ratio of one 
to ten, the Income-tax of Ireland stands to the Income- 
tax of Great Britain in the ratio of one to twenty-three. 
Clearly, this shows an ample margin in which to effect reduc- 
tions. But then, financiers deny that the Income-tax has 
any claim to be made the standard; and it is very easy to see 
the reasons which lead both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Goschen 
to refuse it this exceptional dignity. Mr. Gladstone, besides 
pointing out why the Income-tax as it is levied in Ireland is 
exceptionally unfit to be made the basis of comparison, thinks 
that it is “ much more true to say that the yield of Income 
tax is one of the elements necessary in order to enable us to 
form a judgment on this matter.” Mr. Goschen says that 
“the amount of Income-tax paid by a country does not in itself 
form any basis as to the aggregate taxation which that country 
ought to pay. It simply constitutes one element in this most 
complicated problem.” In other words, the amount of Income- 
tax paid by a country shows, not what that country ought to 
pay, but simply what a particular class in it does pay. No 
doubt, if the Income-tax were in fact what it is in name—a 
tax upon the total receipts of the population—it might fairly 
be given the place to which it pretends. But an Income tax 
of this character is likely to remain in the region of the ideal. 
It may enter into the financier’s conception of heaven, but it 
will never be realised on earth. The Income-tax which mortals 
are concerned with is a very different thing. It isa tax levied 
on a part—usually a small part—of the community ; and 
if the gross taxation of the country is fixed by reference 
to it, it may be either too much or too little. Let 
us suppose, for example, that a country becomes, for 
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gome reason of sport or climate, the chosen home of a 
small but exceedingly wealthy class. The Income-tax of that 
country will rise, but the capacity of the rest of the com- 
munity to pay more taxes of other kinds will not rise in 
roportion. Except as regards the few persons in the service 
of these millionaires, or immediately ministering to their 
wants, that capacity will remain absolutely unaltered ; and if 
the test selected by the Irish Members were applied to such a 
case, it would work great hardship and _ injustice. _Ten 
thousand poor families are no better able to contribute 
to the National Revenue because one very rich family 
has settled fifty miles away from them. But if the 
Income-tax is taken as the test of such ability, they 
will be treated as though in some mysterious way they 
were sharers in the wealth which has come not to them, 
but near them. Take the contrary case, and suppose a 
country in which a few great fortunes by degrees disappear, 
and the very poor, who form the majority of the population, 
grow to be comfortably off. In this case the Income-tax may 
have dwindled almost to nothing, for the comfort which has 
taken the place of poverty may be the comfort of small means, 
which are not included in the Income-tax Schedules. Yet the 
ability of the rest of the community to pay taxes will have 
eatly increased. 

a “4 clear that taxes on consumption will not give us the 
measure we are in search of, because they have the pecu- 
liarity of increasing rather with the poverty of the com- 
munity than with its wealth. In order to make them 
productive, they must be levied on necessaries, or on luxuries 
which are scarcely distinguishable from necessaries; and the 
poorer a nation is, the larger will be its consumption of these 
things, as compared with things of less essential importance. The 
grievance of Irish taxation, if there be a grievance, is probably 
due to the fact that the national drink happens to consist of 
a highly _ article. re nig hr —— yen 
ays more to the revenue than the Englishman, who drinks 
= Whether this inequality is redressed in other ways, we 
do not know; most likely, as the taxation of Ireland is only 
£1 6s. 4d., while in Great Britain it is £2 3s. 5d., it is. But 
if by any chance it be not, we must look, perhaps, for the 
explanation in an unexpressed feeling that it is more wicked 
to drink spirits, even in moderation, than to drink beer. 

Mr, Gladstone has a theory that the nearest approach to a 
standard is the Legacy and Succession-duty. “I will not say,” 
he says, “ that it is an accurate test. I am sure it is a much 
better test than the Income-tax.” It is naturally with the 
greatest diffidence that we demur to an opinion of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s on finance; but has he not in this instance been led 
away by aresemblance between legacy-duties and succession- 
duties, which is really limited to the circumstances under 
which they become payable? The Legacy-duty has a qualifi- 
cation which, more than any other, fits a tax to become a 
measure of the taxpayer’s ability to pay ; it is almost universal. 
Every legacy beyond a very small sum is liable to it; and 
wherever there is property at all, there is the probability that it 
will pass by bequest or administration. But the Succession- 
daty applies only to land; and unless land happens to be 
generally distributed over the population, it is open, considered 
as a measure of taxable ability, to one of the objections that 
apply to the Income-tax. A population of great landowners 
might exist side by side with a population of day-labourers, 
without the wealth of the landowners implying anything as 
to the wealth of the labourers. On the whole, perhaps, the 
standard wanted is most likely to be found in a judicious com- 
bination of several measures ; and for this reason we think, 
with Mr. Goschen, that the right course to take would 
be to appoint a Committee of the best financial talent 
in Parliament to weigh these measures against one another, 
In the hope of discovering a principle on which a fairly 
correct balance may be arrived at. At least we should 
think so, were the subject not so mixed up with the 
question of “justice to Ireland.” What such a Com- 
mittee ought to investigate is the conflict of financial 
theories ; what it would certainly be asked to investigate would 
be the conflict of financial interests ; and, unfortunately, till the 
first has been brought to an end, there is little hope of dealing 
equitably with the second. On one point, however, we are 
absolutely in agreement with Mr. Goschen, and that is that 
every one who is in favour of maintaining the Legislative 
union between Great Britain and Ireland should feel all the 
more bound to see justice done to the smaller and the poorer 
country. “ Even a primd facie case of financial injustice ought ” 
—when it comes from Ireland—* to be examined with a most 
anxious desire to probe the matter to the bottom.” 





LORD ABERDEEN. 


HE appointment of Lord Aberdeen to be Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland has been received by the public in a rather 
curious way. Some have spoken of the appointment in terms 
of scorn and mockery, as if Mr. Gladstone could find no 
Peer of standing to take the office, and had to fall back 
on an unknown Scotch Peer, who might fill the office and do 
neither good nor harm. Even Liberal papers have spoken of 
Lord Aberdeen in words of faint praise, and are disposed 
to be utterly apologetic in speaking of his appointment. 
Through all the talk on the subject there runs a curious 
vein of amused surprise that the appointment should have 
fallen to a Peer who is at once a Presbyterian and a religious 
man. It seems to be taken for granted that these two 
qualities rather tend to disqualify a man for statesmanship 
and for success in politics. No attempt is made to show why 
they should have that effect in the nature of the case; nor has 
it been shown that they have disqualified Lord Aberdeen, 
or made him unfit for any public work he has undertaken up 
to the present time. 

The career of Lord Aberdeen has been creditable to him- 
self, and useful to the country. Of the Scottish Peers, there 
is none, with the exception of the Earl of Rosebery, who 
stands so high, or exerts so great an influence. in Scotland. 
The manner in which he has discharged the duties of Lord 
High Commissioner to the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland was a revelation of what potentialities of social 
influence iay hidden in that mysterious office. In the hands 
of former Commissioners, it had at the most an antiquarian 
significance. It was a ten days’ holiday, with nice proces- 
sions and social festivities, which were usually burdensome to 
the Commissioner and wearisome to the guests. For the most 
part, the Commissioner’s influence and hospitality were limited 
to the members of the Assembly of the Established Church. 
In the hands of Lord Aberdeen, Holyrood Palace became the 
centre of Scottish social and ecclesiastical life. The civic 
dignitaries clustered round him, and delighted to do him 
honour; the county authorities hastened to Holyrood, over- 
joyed to find its usually vacant space filled with the best 
and brightest of contemporary Scottish life. Art, science, and 
literature were amply recognised. Lord Aberdeen’s influence 
extended across the chasms which separate one section of 
Presbyterianism from another. He seemed to regard his 
office as not merely that of the representative of the Queen to 
Established [Tresbyterianism, but to all sections of Scottish 
religious life. And he succeeded in his aim. It is not too 
much to say that during his fortnight’s stay in Edinburgh for 
successive years, he did much to sweeten the breath of society 
and to soften the asperities of clerical conflict ; while the 
scientific, artistic, literary, and charitable institutions of Edin- 
burgh have cause to remember the kindly and intelligent 
interest taken in them. 

Now, we are of opinion that a man who could lay hold of an 
office which by custom and tradition had become merely 
formal and ornamental, and make it rich in gracious utilities 
of the highest order, is a man for whom no apology need be 
made. He has shown that he can form his own judgment, 
take his own line, and act not according to custom and prece- 
dent, but according to his own conviction of the duty falling 
on him. Nor are the duties of Lord High Commissioner, per- 
formed as they have been by Lord Aberdeen, a bad preparation 
for the duties devolving on the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
No doubt the divisions in Scottish life are not so deep and 
inveterate as are the divisions in Ireland. Still, they exist; 
and ecclesiastically and politically they are, if not of a kind 
dangerous to the common weal, at least irritating enough. 
The tact of Lord Aberdeen, his courtesy to all, his generous 
apprehension of the qualities of his countrymen, and his 
understanding of the differences which separated and divided 
them, Jed him to find a common ground on which all could 
meet; and in Edinburgh there was a universal chorus of 
approval from all alike,—from Established, Free, and United 
Presbyterian, from Tory and Whig and Radical. The originality 
with which he discharged the duty laid upon him, and gave 
to Scotland a new reading of what a Lord High Commissioner 
ought to be, affords good evidence that he will not be a non- 
entity in Ireland. 

Nor is this all that may be said in his favour. Lord Aber- 
deen is a landlord, confessedly one of the best in Scotland. 
He has given time and thought to the question of land 
tenure, and has shown his ability to solve the problem in a 
practical way. His own tenantry are loud in his praise. A 
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few years ago he gave to them a half-year’s rent, a gift of 
about £15,000. He has not waited for legal machinery to 
set him in action. He is ready at any time to revalue his 
farms, and to take into consideration the special circumstances 
of avy one of his tenants. If all landlords were like Lord 
Aberdeen, there would be no burning Land Question to-day. 
One of the gravest elements in the Land Question, however, is 
not that which arises out of the relation of landlord and 
tenant; but that which arises out of the condition of farm 
servants, those landless cultivators of the land. Their condition 
is often most deplorable. Badly housed and badly fed, changing 
frequently from place to place, with but little hope of rising to 
a better position, farm servants have fallen into a most de- 
graded condition. The social morality among them one can 
hardly venture to describe. This is one of the problems which 
Lord Aberdeen has set himself to solve. And during the few 
years in which he and Lady Aberdeen have been working 
towards its solution, the solution has become easier. It would 
be a long story to tell all that he has done and sought to do. 
Before it could be told with effect, we should require to describe 
the condition of farm servants in Scotland and the circumstances 
which led some to despair of the success of any attempt to 
raise them higher. Many saw in their condition elements of 
grave social danger, and could find no remedy; but Lord 
Aberdeen saw the condition of these farm servants, felt pro- 
found sympathy with them, and set himself to work in a 
practical and wise fashion, and he has succeeded in a 
surprising way. The material condition of the labourers has 
become better, their moral tone has become higher, they have 
begun to respect themselves, and already a marked difference 
may be observed in Aberdeenshire. 

We submit, then, that the tone of the Press with regard to 
the Earl of Aberdeen is a blunder. He has been equal 
to the discharge of any duty hitherto devolving on him. He 
has filled an old and honourable office with such grace and 
dignity as to give it a new meaning. He has helped to solve 
a social problem in Scotland, a problem which was sausing, 
and is causing, grave and serious thought and care to all lovers 
of their country. It is not unreasonable to hope that those 
qualities which have enabled him to bear himself successfully 
in the past will avail him in the more difficult position he is 
now called on to occupy. 


THE MORAL BASIS OF PROPERTY. 


HEN Mr. Hyndman asked the Socialist gathering on 
Sunday, whose interest was benefited by such accumu- 
lations of property as that of the Duke of Westminster, some 
person in the crowd (who may, however, have been an Irishman, 
incensed by the Duke of Westminster’s recent speech at Chester) 
replied, with artless frankness, “ Shoot him!’ And when Mr. 
Hyndman rejoined that that would do no good, since there would 
be another in his place to-morrow, the voice, or at least a voice, 
retorted, “ Then shoot him /’ As we have said, it is by no means 
certain that this reply was the reply of a Socialist fiercely deter- 
mined to make the rich feel that riches are dangerous to per- 
sonal safety. But it is at least certain that the few,—the very 
few, we believe,—who support these foolish men in their 
crusade against large private properties, have not only 
persuaded themselves that the principle of private property is 
selfish and mischievous, but have managed to diffuse amongst 
a considerable class of thinking men, raised far above them 
in both intellectual and moral calibre, an uneasiness as to the 
very basis of the institution of property which is much more 
really dangerous than the doctrines of such simpletons as are 
most of these avowed Socialists. The altruistic teaching which 
has had so much vogue of late, has unsettled not merely the 
convictions but the consciences of a certain number of educated 
men ;—perhaps Messrs. Hyndman and Champion are amongst 
them. And from them there will filter down a moral teaching 
all the more dangerous, and the more likely to be explosive, 
because it comes with an air of intellectual impartiality from 
above, and is not the obvious product of the vulgar greed 
beneath. But surely no ground can be more solid than the 
ground which claims for the institution of private property,— 
and therefore for all the necessary logical consequences of that 
institution,—a basis far deeper than that of positive law, a 
basis in the very foundations of all that is strong and worthy 
in human character. 


Of course, we are well aware that no phase of human char- 
acter is more likely to suffer from an ignoble spirit, and to lead 


to social revolution, if it be thus abused, than thas inode tn 
prietary rights are rooted. But that is only saying of this er 
of character what is even more true of other sides of cunaa 
that without the exercise of a firm self-restraint, the asserti 7 
of the rights and privileges which are most distinctively “in 
may and will bring about the break-up of society, indiah 
of its progressive development. Liberty is essentially good 
but liberty is absolutely impossible without Opening out the 
possibility of a license which will soon, if it spreads rende 
liberty intolerable. The eager pursuit of knowledge he an 
but even the eager pursuit of knowledge, if not kept under firm 
moral control, has led to all sorts of abuses, both spiritual 
and moral. And so habitual respect for the right of property 
is essentially good, but the assertion of absolute rights of 
ownership without regard to moral restraints kas undoubted] 
led all over the world to abuses so terrible, that they have iat 
times shattered, and often seriously threatened, the very 
structure of the social organisation. It is nothing, then, to say 
that an inebriate and despotic exercise of the rights of property 
by those who possess them is most dangerous to society. Of 
course it is. So is the inebriate and despotic exercise of the 
right possessed over the interior world of thought and feeling 
by all men. No one has told us more strongly than Christ 
himself that “that which cometh out of a man defileth g 
man ;” and no one has yet denied that the empire of thought 
and feeling is liable to the rule of conscience and of conscience 
alone. No change in the arrangements of outward institutions 
can seriously alter that. Therefore, itis saying little to say that 
the right of private property may easily be so abused as to render 
society impossible. It is perfectly true, but irrelevant, for 
the question is not between the temperate exercise of the rightof 
private property and the intemperate exercise,—for that must 
necessarily be left to the mind which exercises it,—but between 
the right of private property,—open to abuse as it, no less than 
every other right of an analogous kind, must be,—and the 
absorption of all rights of property into large collective bodies, 
States or otherwise, of which individuals are but the organs, 
Now, let any one who is so filled by horror at the frequent 
abuse of the right of private property as to doubt the fundamental 
value of the institution, just remember that as yet there has 
never been a civilisation of any kind, or even an incipient 
stage of civilisation, in which the right of private property has 
not been secure; that “Thou shalt not steal” and “Thou 
shalt not covet” were at the very basis of the Jewish law, and 
were expressly repeated by Christ as at the basis of the higher 
form of law on which he established his kingdom; that civilisa- 
tion reached a higher point under the Roman law than under 
any other, chiefly because the law of property was dealt with 
with more elaborate equity and subtlety by that law than by 
any previous law; and that while Christianity has exerted itself 
to the utmost to keep the greed and avarice of human nature 
steadily under, it has done so by insisting on the moral claims 
of the unfortunate over the sympathies of the prosperous, not 
by minimising the moral claims of owners over the consciences 
of the needy. And the reason is very obvious. Without a 
recognition of the absolute rights of private property, there is 
no sufficient field within which the moral character of man can 
be adequately drilled and disciplined. Property,—the external 
objects to which men extend, as it were, the field of their own 
personality, and with which they identify themselves,—is the 
trial ground of half our moral qualities. If men had nothing 
to give, nothing to lend, nothing to borrow, nothing to repay, 
there would not be any field ample. enough for the exercise of 
the qualities of generosity, trustfulness, and honour, on which 
the health of society so greatly depends. It is true that gener~ 
osity, trustfulness, and honour may be shown, and often are 
shown, without any field of this sort in which to exercise them. 
You may be generous of your strength, of your time, of your 
moral influence. You may trust, and every child does trust, 
others, long before the sense of property is developed at all. 
You may show the finest honour in repaying confidence, even if 
you never possessed a sixpeuce in your life. None the less, one 
principal field in which these moral qualities are disciplined 
among ordinary men, and especially the principal field in which 
they are disciplined in relation to comparative strangers rather 
than to intimate friends, is the field of property relations. It is 
in learning how to be generous with that extended self made 
up by a man’s possessions, how to trust others and to repay 
their trust in relation to such possessions, how to weigh the 








moral difficulties which arise in such cases, and how to be 
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exacting with yourself in relation to the obligations which this 
field develops, that the seeds of every true moral civilisation 
d and brought to fruit. It is Lead eget 

roperty often stifles the noblest elements of our 
2 er Lord Sane when he said that they who trust 
= hes can hardly enter into the kingdom of Heaven. But 
a he recognised with equal frankness that the faithful 
sdministration of the “ unrighteous mammon,” as he called 
material wealth, was the discipline by which multitudes may 
pest hope to attain true riches. He taught us that all men are 
in the strictest sense stewards of the wealth they possess, but 
stewards accountable to God only, not to man. And in order 
that men should be stewards accountable to God, the institution 
of private property must exist. It is by the disinterested 
exercise of such stewardships that men become worthy to ad- 
minister those nobler talents which are promised to them as the 
reward of fidelity in that which is intrinsically trivial, but which 
pecomes in the highest degree important when it is treated as 
thefield in which the higher faculties of men are disciplined and 


are fostere 


improved. 

When it is said, as it is often said, that Christianity is 
auti-economical, that it does not attach any high value to 
the duty of thrift, and does approve the dangerous practice 
of almsgiving, there is, of course, a certain superficial plausi- 
bility in the assertion. But when it is said that Christianity 
is essentially Socialistic in principle, there is absolutely no 
plausibility, however superficial, in the assertion. No doubt 
the early Church was to a certain extent an experiment in 
religious communism ; but not only was there no sort of pres- 
sure put upon any one to share in the experiment, but those 
who were disposed to do so were expressly warned that all their 
property was their own, that the proceeds of it were their 
own, and that the act of giving it to the Church was purely 
and absolutely voluntary, though they were not at liberty to 
pretend to have done what they Lad not done. The teaching of 
the Church is express that every man ought to labour to sup- 
port his own household, and the disciples are carefully warned 
not to give even to their fellow-disciples what they cannot 
give with a willing and cheerful heart. The plea that 
the institution of private property was in any sense dis- 
approved by the teaching of the early Christian Church, is 
absolutely and wholly without foundation. As to the dis- 
couragement of thrift, doubtless it is discouraged as the prin- 
cipal end of life. It is encouraged as a secondary end not only 
by the precepts of the Apostles, but by their personal example, 
especially that of the chief Apostles. If Christ always keeps 
the industrial virtues in their right place, if he warns his 
followers against caring too much for the earthly treasures 
which they can lose, or worse still, which they can prize till 
they become dependent on them, that is only one of the 
evidences that he means his religion to apply to the spirits of 
men first,—to their thoughts, purposes, and hopes,—and to 
their mere material habits of life only secondarily. But that is 
really the best defence which you can make for the institution 
of private property,—namely, that if it be administered as 
Christ would have us administer it, it becomes a training and 
discipline for the higher stewardship by which it will be suc- 
ceeded; while if it be made the chief end of life, it will corrupt 
human nature instead of elevating it, and bring civilisation to 
a standstill, even if it does not, as it probably will, reverse its 
direction. 

NEPOTISM. 

E were a little amused last week with a correspondence 

of no particular importance which found its way into the 
Standard. Mr. Cadman, the well-known Rector of Holy Trinity, 
Marylebone, has, it appears, presented his son to a living, and 
was forthwith attacked by some observer, who may or may not 
have fixed on his own preferable candidate, with a charge of 
nepotism. The charge did not matter a straw, as everybody 
who knew Mr. Cadman’s character and career knew perfectly 
well that he either thought his son the fittest man for the cure, 
or felt that he had a right to give the living to any fit man he 
Would ; but the accusation so angered a friend of the Rector, as 
to elicit a whimsically strong defence. He did not attempt to 
defend either father or son, but quoted the late Dean Hook to 
show that, in the judgment of that exceptionally able and 
upright man, Mr. Cadman could have done nothing else, 
it being the moral duty of a patron, when deciding between 
qualified candidates for a good thing, to prefer his kinsfolk 








to strangers. We certainly cannot go quite that length, 
holding that when claims are really equal, it may often be 
the duty of the bestower of patronage to seem, as well as be, 
rigidly upright ; but on one side we sympathise with the Dean. 
There is quite as much weakness as virtue in the slightly 
affected horror of nepotism which has mastered our public 
men, and which begins to make kinship, or even friendship, 
with any of them a positive, and sometimes a very painful, 
disqualification for remunerative posts. There is such a 
moral offence as nepotism, no doubt, and it may, under 
certain circumstances, be a very bad one, a deliberate 
betrayal of a trust, which ought to be more sacred because it 
is not guarded by law, for the purpose of securing family 
advantage. That was the offence of which Popes were accused 
when the word was first invented. Being debarred from mar- 
riage, their feeling of family pride, so strong in all Sovereigns 
in that age, fastened itself upon their nephews or their illegiti- 
mate children, and they alienated the property either of the 
State or the Church to found great fortunes in their favour. 
The practice caused frightful scandal, because the Popes were 
expected to be above family affections, but we suspect the 
odium was not in all cases fully justified. There were 
some atrocious cases, especially in the Borgia family, but we 
rather fancy that many Popes, worried as they were by the 
old nobles of the Patrimony, felt the political necessity of creating 
great nobles to counterbalance them, and, naturally enough, 
chose out for the new majorats the only men they could trust, 
several of whom, again, were sincerely faithful to the Papacy. 
(Historians are rarely quite just to the intellect of the Popes. 
We have seen it made a charge against them, for instance, that 
they sold exemptions from the taxes. That seems at first sight 
greedy statesmanship, and so it would be now; but at 
the time it was nothing more than an unscientific method 
of raising money by the sale of terminable annuities. An 
exemption is an annuity with this difference, which the 
wretched finance of the day did not regard, that the 
interest may vary. Secular Sovereigns have tried much less 
defensible expedients.) However that may have been, the man 
who sells for gain patronage placed in trust with him is an 
immoral man, and a man who breaks trust on his son’s behalf 
does sell patronage for gain; but then, it is necessary to ex- 
amine the conditions of the trust. Every man is a trustee, more 
or less, of his wealth ; but nobody expects a man, in distributing 
his own wealth, to prefer strangers to his kinsfolk. A may bea 
banker upon whose probity thousands of families depend ; or Ba 
landholder with whose generous management the fate of thou- 
sands is bound up; but the case must be most extreme in which 
a father is held blameable for bequeathing his position to his 
son, even if he does not approve him. In general opinion, he is 
held eveu bound to do it; and the opinion is, at all events, thus 
far just, that long-continued and permitted expectancy, if 
sanctioned by usage, constitutes very nearly or quite a claim 
of contract. There is, therefore, a trust under which 
nepotism is justifiable; and it covers, we think, not only 
property, but those cases—now excessively rare in England, 
but once exceedingly common—in which patronage was 
regarded on all hands as part of the patron’s pay. That 
certainly was the case with some of the old sinecures. 
The great officers to whom such patronage occasionally fell had 
no means of abolishing such sinecures, and gave them, there- 
fore, to their own kinsfolk, like any other windfalls. It would 
have been nobler if they had distributed them to the advantage 
of the State—for example, Burke ought to have had one, in- 
stead of becoming a burden on the Marquis of Rockingham— 
but Parliament did not think so, and a trustee will hardly be 
less self-interested than the subjects of his trust think that he 
ought to be. One man was as good as another for a sinecure, 
and if the Clerkship of the Pells fell to Lord Ellenborough, why 
should not the Law family have it? That state of affairs has 
been swept away—rather injudiciously, for the old sinecures, 
if consolidated, would have made a fund for meritorious but 
impecunious public servants—but what is precisely the nature 
of the trust at present ? 

Clearly, to begin with, that no public office shall be given 
to anybody who is unfit to hold it. This is recognised even iz 
private life, one partner in a firm not being expected to job 
for his kinsfolk to the detriment of other partners without their 
previous consent; and in public life it may be taken as an 
inflexible rule. Hardly any public service is held to justify 
the appointment of a fool, merely because he is connected 
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with the doer of that service, to a public post; and the rule is 
now, we imagine, very rarely broken. It is evidently just, it is 
one which opinion can enforce, and, except in rare cases, where 
an unconscientious man legally owns his patronage, it is 
always observed. Envious clerics mutter sometimes that if that 
is true, Bishops’ sons-in-law are never fools; but then, you see, 
the answer is obvious,—“ That is just so, they never are.” But 
though efficiency is indispensable, the trust may demand some- 
thing more, and very often does. It may be intended that a vacant 
office shall invariably be given not only to a fit man, but to the 
fittest, it being either an office requiring a picked man, or an office 
intended to reward long service. If the trust is broken in the 
interest of nepotism in the former way, the nation suffers; and 
if in the latter, the Service suffers, its best men losing heart. 
Well, we should say that under such conditions the patron was 
bound to choose the best man, but was not bound to forget that 
the choice was left to his intelligence, and that his intelligence 
might be greatly helped by intimate personal knowledge. The 
kinsman or friend might, merely on account of kinship or 
friendship, be the best candidate, a rule certainly true 
if harmonious co-operation happens to be of the essence 
of success, while he always must be the candidate of whom 
the patron is most secure. The qualification should not 
weigh for too much; but it is very often a real one. It is pro- 
bable that Count Herbert Bismarck is the only confidential 
agent with whom Prince Bismarck could work smoothly ; and if 
so, the trust reposed in him binds the Prince, for any office 
involving confidential agency, to prefer his son. His duty under 
those circumstances is nepotism, an incident by no means so 
uncommon as it is the fashion of the day to imagine. The 
effectiveness of a great Minister may be doubled by the presence 
of a friend in the Cabinet in whom nobody else can see any- 
thing—that is the obvious truth with, say, 10 per cent. of 
mankind as respects their wives, and why not as respects their 
friends P—and if it is so, then his duty is to secure that friend 
his place. Such cases are rare; but they occur, the existence 
of complementary men, who, though apparently feeble, exactly 
supply some watt in the force of the strong man, being as 
certain as the existence of favouritism, which often has its 
root in that very necessity for special help. And besides 
this claim, which would, we suppose, be admitted by all 
reasoners, there are two others. One is that kinship is 
often a guarantee of qualification,—a truth we constantly 
miss in civil life, and as constantly acknowledge in the 
fighting services, whither particular families swarm from 
natural proclivity; and the other, that justice should always 
be done, even if the applicant is, for the purpose in hand, an 
aristocrat. It is not a moral crime or an intellectual dis- 
qualification to be a patron’s son; and the patron who acts 
as if it were is not virtuous, but unjust as well as weak. He 
is protecting himself against newspapers, not doing justice to 
the nation, and deserves at the very least to read Dean 
Hook’s opinion thrice a day. 

We should like to know the reason, if a crowd ever reasons, 
why men, in condemning a job, always blame the nepotist and 
not the nepos. If both are equally conscious of unfitness, 
both are guilty, though not quite equally, the legal trust being 
in the former; but the recipient is always more or less acquitted. 
Is he supposed always to believe in himself? For if so, the 
crowd is very ignorant of modern human nature, which tends 
to be self-distrustful, even when promised pay. Or is there a 
secret sympathy with the luck of the incompetent, such luck 
giving others hope? Or is the true reason a gentle cynicism, 
which refuses to demand from average human nature more 
than it is at all likely to get ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 
THE MANUFACTURE OF PUBLIC OPINION. 
[To tHe Epiror OF THE *‘ SPECTATOR,”’ | 

Sim,—I see by your last paper that your article of February 13th 
on the “ Flabbiness of Public Opinion ” has been an occasion of 
offence to some of your correspondents. Will you allow me to 
say that I have not read for a long time any article in the Press 
with which I more heartily agree? On one point, however, I 
venture to think you have understated your case. You say that 
we are coming “to be guided very much by the opinions of one 

or two great men, blindly followed by all the rest.” 
If this were all, we might have some comfort. The genuine 





opinions of a really great man—of a man who has know 
ciples, and does not merely pick them up upon the street, 
not the worst guides which the multitude can follow, But on 
case is much worse than this. Our great men are themselves 
as “flabby” in their principles as those whom yon describe as 
“fall the rest.” It is the men who are most presumptuous in 
spirit, and the weakest in knowledge as well as in public Virtue 
whose opinions come to prevail under the present Reign of 
Flabbiness. I speak from close observation. What happens 
is this,—the one only “ principle ” is to “ keep together ty 
preserve what is called the “ Unity of the Liberal Party.” That 
party, like every other, has its own per-centage of men who are 
playing a more or less personal game. These, every now 
and then, are blatant. From mere shyness, from good. 
nature, from courtesy to colleagues, from “ dislike of 
rows,” our “ great men” keep silence under the advo. 
cacy of opinions which they do not hold, and the announce. 
ment of principles which they do not like. Little “rings” 
of opinion are thus formed, little currents are induced 
till they begin to show a “stream of tendency.” Still oar 
great men keep silence, lest Liberal unity should seem to be 
broken. The next step may be that some few constituencies 
elect a few Members who go in for this new “stream.” Then 
comes the time for ovr great men. Official Liberals step in, 
give to the new fancy or the new folly some vaguely 
favourable notice, supply to it some element of authority, frame 
some adroit sentence which combines a demoralising prin. 
ciple with a moderate application of it in the meantime, 
Then “all the rest” follow. ‘“ Flabbiness” has done its work, 
and very sad and very serious work it is now doing, if you, and 
T, and many others are not much mistaken. 


0 prin. 


The only remedy is to call public attention to the processes 
of manufacture which are now applied to “ public opinion,” 
and to remind all men that the subject-matters with which that 
opinion is now dealing, thus “led” and thus formed, are the 
fundamental doctrines on which society is founded, and on 
which not only our empire, but} our civilisation rests.—I am, 
Sir, &ec., 

February 23rd. ARGYLL, 

THE PROPOSED IRISH “ GUARANTEES.” 

(To THE Epiror oF TaE ** SpKcTaTor.’’} 
Sir,—If I may be permitted to make a somewhat technical and 
professional suggestion with reference to a great political ques- 
tion, I desire to point out that there are two very different ways 
of providing against abuses of power on the part of any repre- 
sentative body that may be constituted in Ireland. If the 
Union were to be repealed, the Irish Parliament, with all the 
multifarious and indefinable powers of an ancient Parliament, 
would be revived. Against the exercise of such wide powers 
for purposes hostile to England, I think you have clearly shown 
that all “ Guarantees” would be illusory. It would, I may add, 
be impossible to foresee, when the guarantees were accepted, 
what directions hostile action might thereafter take, and no 
guarantees can be relied on against tle unforeseen. It seems 
clear, however, for many reasons, that whatever may eventually 
be done in the way of establishing Local Government in Ireland, 
it will not take the shape of arepeal of the Union. ‘‘ Home-rale,” 
in fact, has, since O’Connell’s time, been substituted (no doubt 
advisedly) for “ Repeal,” as the shibboleth of the Lrish Nation- 
alists. Now, if the Union be not repealed, any representative 
body exercising local authority in Ireland must be constituted 
by statute; and if so, its powers, whether great or small, will be 
simply such as the statute gives it. From the Congress of the 
United States and the Canadian and Australian Legislatures, 
down to the London School Board and the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, we everywhere see representative bodies of all degrees 
of importance exercising powers defined and restricted by written 
documents. Congress, for example, could no more of its own 
authority have prohibited the taking away of the right to vote 
on the ground of race or colour throughout the States of the 
Union, than the London School Board could make a main sewer 
or the Metropolitan Board of Works compel the attendance of 
children at school. 

I would, therefore, submit that the question between England 
and Ireland will eventually be, not what guarantees can be taken 
against the abuse of whatever powers may be conceded to 
Ireland, but what powers it is safe to concede, with the fall 
knowledge and consciousness that the powers actually conceded 
will be exercised without any regard to English interests or 000 
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——_ 
enience. If, for instance, England chooses to give Ireland power 
to regulate her own tariff, it will be useless for her thereafter 


to complain of any imposition of protective duties on English 


manufactures. 
Though I am myself unable to conceive that at the present 


moment any arrangement can be devised which England pru- 
dently can accept, and Ireland in her actual temper will accept, 
[ would further suggest that very great good is likely to come of 
the approaching discussion of the subject. Some modus vivendi 
hetween the two countries which both will, if only for very 
weariness, accept, must inevitably, after some longer or shorter 
geries of years disastrous to all parties, be arrived at. Some 
concession on both sides there must inevitably be. The ex- 
tremest Englishman will, | suppose, admit that Irish arterial 
grainage, perhaps there are few who will not admit that Irish 
education, had better be handed over to Irishmen. The extremest 
Jrishman scarcely expects to see an Irish Parliament disposing 
ofa separate Fleet and Army. But between these extremes lie 
many questions with respect to which neither country at present 
knows with any precision what the other will concede or will insist 
on. I presume that in the coming debates the Irish Nationalists 
can scarcely avoid for the first time disclosing pretty clearly 
what amount of Home-rule will satisfy them. On the English 
side, we shall, at all events, learn how much both Mr. Gladstone 
and his followers, and that section of the Liberal Party which 
is unable to follow him on this question, are respectively pre- 
pared to concede. The Conservative Party, unfortunately, seems 
unable to approach any political question at present, except 
with the single end in view of using it to upset or discredit Mr. 
Gladstone. But even supposing the Conservatives ‘to be as 
reserved as may be, the points of (lifference between what England 
will concede and what Ireland will accept, can scarcely fail to 
be made tolerably apparent. Is not this the first step towards 
the settlement that must eventually come ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
A ReEtirED Barrister. 


THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
[To THR EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,--It is now generally recognised that the hardships involved 
in our present system of land tenure are at the bottom of every 
form of Irish discontent. Consequently, we hope and believe 
Mr. Gladstone will first deal with the root of the agitation 
before attempting to quiet its inevitable offshoots; and to do 
the thing effectually, let him be thoroughly awake to the com- 
plete necessity of arranging such a present relief to occupiers 
as will fairly compensate them for the terrible downfall in 
prices these last few years. When men cannot live, they will 
naturally resort to any means whatever which seems to hold 
out a remedy, no matter how foolish, desperate, or wrong such 
means may be. The honest Irish tenant cannot exist at present 
and pay the rents he is legally bound to discharge. Hence all 
the warfare. Every fair-minded person, after considering the 
facts, must understand how absurd it would be to propose 
apy scheme, no mattcr how admirable in other respects, which 
failed to largely reduce the present annual burdens now break- 
ing so many backs from causes altogether beyond human control. 
These remarks seem the more called for, because it was reported 
Mr. Smith came to Ireland with a Land Bank project in his 
pocket involving an annual payment for forty years of present 
tents, less 10 per cent. This means,—* Live horse, and you will 
get grass.”—I am, Sir, &c., J: BD. 


POPULAR IRRESOLUTION. 

[To tue Eprror oF tHe ‘* Specrator.’’| 
5i8,—In several articles of late, you have expressed your regret 
at what appears to you to be the irresolution of “the people.” 
Bacon (‘‘ Advancement of Learning,” L., ii., 1), tells us that one of 
the objections made to learning in his day was “ that it doth mar 
and pervert men’s dispositions for matter of government and 
policy in making them too curious and irresolute by variety of 
reading.” Further on (ii., 4) he combats this view by saying 
that “if by a secret operation it make men perplexed and 
uresolute, on the other side, by plain precept, it teacheth them 
when and upon what ground to resolve.” It seems to me that 
by the spread of education the bulk of the voters in tle United 
Kingdom to-day are in the first-mentioned state, “ perplexed 
and irresolute.” They apprehend more clearly than did their 
fathers the difficulties and dangers which may arise in any 


given course ; but by reason of a certain superficiality in their ! 


education, because in their reading of history what attention 
they have bestowed has been upon bare facts, and not upon the 
relation between cause and effect, they have not received that 
benefit which Bacon assigns to a knowledge of “ examples.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., 


43 Duke Street, Southport, February 21st. E. Suorrock. 


A TALK WITH ONE OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 

[To THE EpiTorR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Str,—I have written down, almost in the words in which they 
were told me, some of the experiences of a man with whom 
within the last few days chance has brought me in contact. 
There is nothing sensational about them; but they are not 
without significance, especially as showing that the distress has 
reached beyond the residuum. 

I was asked for help by the man of whom I speak last Wed- 
nesday afternoon. I may explain that my house stands near 
one of the great roads, and that we thus see a considerable 
number both of the genuine non-working tramps, and of 
the honest fellows who are by no means to be confounded 
with them, the migratory labourers. Various circumstances, 
over and above the clerical white tie which makes the wearer 
the mark for all kinds of applicants, have given me some 
experience in this matter; and it struck me that there 
was something genuine in the man’s account of himself. 
Anyhow, our conversation ended in my offering him a day’s 
work in my garden. At the same time, I gave him a 
very small sum for his present needs. (This I have found 
to be a moderately cheap way of getting rid of impostors. 
To refuse help indiscriminately, or merely to refer an applicant 
to the workhouse, has always seemed to me, and seems more 
than ever now, in these days of undoubted distress, an un- 
Christian act.) The man presented himself at the appointed 
time, and has been employed by me since, showing himself an 
excellent workman. I have taken down his story :— 

“T was born in Liverpool. My parents were Irish. [He 
speaks with a very strong brogue.] I am somewhere about 
forty-three [he seemed very uncertain about his age], and have 
been married, but my wife is dead. I have wo:ked on railways 
and reservoirs and waterworks for the last seventeen years. 
Before that I was engaged in chemical and iron works at St. 
Helen’s and other places. The last railway work that I was 
engaged upon was near Folkestone. After that I went harvest- 
ing; and after harvest I went round with a threshing-machine 
for two months. I have been three months without work. 
No, Sir, I never have been out of work so long before, 
never anything like it. I may have been out for seven days, or 
perhaps fourteen, not more. [I asked him whether there were 
many others in the same way.’ I have never seen anything 
like so bad. And there are men twenty years older than me 
who would tell you the same. Why, Sir, I would bet five 
pounds to a shilling if I had it, that iu this little place [a town 
some ten miles from London, of about 4,000 inhabitants] there 
are fifty or sixty men at the corners looking for something 
to do. At the ‘Green Dragon’ [this is the lodging-house 
where he sleeps| there are sixty men and women who are out 
of work. One of them is a bricklayer. He comes from 
Gloucester, and went all through Wales, and round by the 
coast, through Eastbourne, Hastings, and that way, and could 
not find a day’s work; and he is a good workman, too, I 
should judge. In St. Alban’s Chambers, in Kent Street, in the 
Borough, there were four hundred men unemployed. Several 
farmers, when I asked them for a day’s work, told me, ‘We 
have got work in plenty, but where is the money to come 
from?’ That is bad hearing for a poor man, Sir! 

“ There are some men who won’t do any hard work, but there 
are many who would go up to their necks in a sewer, as I would, 
if they could get anything to do. I have often lain out [during 
the last three months, it must be remembered]; I have often 
been all day without a mouthful, and lain out hungry, too. I 
have never been to the workhouse. They keep a man there all 
the next day for his night’s lodging; and how is he to find 
work? I have never begged before the last few weeks ; I sold 
my waistcoat before I would do it. But stop, Sir. I have been 
helped before; when I have been out of work, my mates have 
helped me with a shilling or two, just as I have helped them in 
the same way. [I asked him at this point whether he had ever 
saved any money.| No, Sir, I never have saved anything. I 
might have done it, if I had been minded. Sometimes I have 





earned as much as two pounds by the week. But then, it 
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hasn’t been regular, Sir. There would come a wet day, some- 
times a good many of them; and we had to pay for our lodging 
and food all the same as if the pay was coming in. No one: 
Sir, has offered me work like you have done.” 

I may briefly observe on this last statement that it is a pity 
such offers are not more common. Work can be made, at all 
events by any one who has a garden. Nor is there any more 
effectual way of contributing to the “fund for the unemployed” 
than this. Dwellers in the town can hardly follow it; but those 
who can, know that every farthing they can afford goes in the 
right way, and get something at least of a quid pro quo besides. 
—Iam, Sir, &e, hy C. 

VOLUNTEERS versus MOBS. 
{To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In the note appended to my letter on this subject 
in your issue of February 20th, you ask,—‘‘ Does our 
correspondent mean that shopmen may not defend their 
shop in ordinary clothes because they are Volunteers ?” 
I would beg leave to answer this question as follows. 
I believe that a man, by becoming a Volunteer, forfeits no 
right which he may have as a citizen to defend himself and 
his property, or the persons and property of others. But I 
believe that by the true construction of the Volunteer Act of 
1863, and of the Regulations issued in pursuance of it, it would 
be illegal to employ “drilled companies” of Volunteers, with 
or without arms, to defend, for instance, Messrs. Shoolbred’s 
premises, and still more illegal to “hold Tottenham Court 
Road” against such rioters as those of February 8th. I am 
quite aware of Lord Mansfield’s dictum in 1780 as to the powers 
of special constables; but I think that, so far as our present 
Volunteers are concerred, it has ceased to be of authority. It 
was fully considered in the debates in Parliament in 1867 
which led to the issue of the existing Regulations. These, as I 
pointed out in my last letter, are virtually statutory law. With 
regard to the use of unarmed battalions or companies of Volun- 
teers as special constables, I would submit that, as it is laid 
down in the Volunteer Regulations, 1884, par. 477, that “in the 
event of an attack upon their storehouses and armouries, 
members of the Volunteer Force may combine and avail them- 
selves of their organisation to repel such attack,” it may be 
concluded, especially when the preceding paragraphs are con- 
sidered, that the members of the Volunteer Force may not “ com- 
bine and avail themselves of their organisation’ on other 
occasions in aid of the civil power.—I am, Sir, &e., 
February 21st. J. R. MacDonye.t. 


SNAKE-BITES. 
[To THe Epiror OF THE ‘* SPEcTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—An Australian told me a short time ago that the intra- 
venous injection of ammonia was the recognised treatment for 
the bites of poisonous snakes in that country. He said that the 
apparatus was kept at the various stations, and men instructed 
how to use it, and he was evidently surprised when I spoke 
of the treatment somewhat in the same tone as your reviewer 
has done in the Spectator of February 20th. Whether my 
friend’s opinion would be borne out by those best qualified to 
speak about the treatment, I do not know.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Beeter, February 22nd. FraNK NANKIVELL, M.D. 


POETRY. 
TYRANTS OF SYRACUSE. 
II.—DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER. 

[Dionysius the Younger was suspected of poisoning his father, 
whom he succeeded in the tyranny of Syracuse. He was expelled by 
his uncle, Dion, after whose oumenaiabbion he “oie and was finally 
deposed by Timoleon, who sent him to Corinth. } 

On the high marble round Peirene’s en, 

Where Acrocorinth caught the far-off hum 

Of peopled mart, and plash of either sea, 

Or ’mid Craneium’s sunshine luxury, 

Or oftenest in Lechceum’s viler haunts, 

Jibing with courtezans, to parching lips 

Raising the earthen jug with hands whose gems 
Flashed at their trembling, once the mightiest lord 








Whom Greece had feared, the man whose frown was death, 


Who made and unmade, Dionysius, lay 
The wonder and the jest of passers by. 
Of kingly feature, though by passion marred, 





Of dignified discourse, which brake half-way 
In slavish jest, as stately bust which ends 
In loathly fish, of ready tongue, which met 
Scoff with more bitter scoff, rude insolence 
With scornful pride, the fallen tyrant lay, 
Eating his angry heart with memories 
Of vanished days, and pondering vain regrets. 
Ofttimes his musings shaped themselves to words 
Of muttered fury : ‘“‘ All I held most dear, 
Power, homage, ease, the mastery of men, 
And women’s willing arms, for ever gone! 
Whose fanlt ? Not mine: I strove, as best I might, 
To grasp the secret of a firm-set throne. 
Those ‘chains of adamant,’ my father’s boast, 
Were fear, and force, and multitude of ships, 
And myriad guardance of barbarians : 
I strained them to their utmost, and they brake, 
As silken threads that wantons weave to bind 
Some wine-drowned sleeper. Plato, thou saidst well — 
Ha, friend! thou catchest Plato’s name; ‘ What gain 
Had I of Plato’ Well, he taught me this: 
Of all the ills that compass Tyranny, 
None is so great, as that it hears no truth 
From foul-mouthed slaves. Art answered ? 
Where was I, 
When yon rude knave brake on me? Plato’s words? 
‘Thy father’s chains were naught; the chains that bing 
Are zeal, goodwill, and gratitude.” Yea, so: 
Showed I no zeal, when, lavishing my gold 
To buy his power,—for the man had power,— 
I brooked his cold reproof, ‘ Thou hast nor part 
Nor lot with us, until thine heart be right,’ 
And set myself to school, to learn his arts, 
The mystic triangle, the three in one, 
The perfect square within the square,—I know 
Their jargon well,—and all the harmonies, 
Their Dorian, Phrygian, Lydian tetrachords :—— 
That note was discord, girl; give me the lyre. 
So, dost thou mark it? No, thy greedy eyes 
Are bent upon the bracelet. ‘Take it. Hence, 
And learn thy lesson better. 
All was vain. 
My prating uucle,—kind Callippus’ sword 
Rid me of him, and gave me back my throne,-— 
Dion, the supercilious pedagogue, 
Was all to him. Nothing but Dion’s saws, 
Dion’s example, Dion’s polity, 
Till, in mere weariness of Dion’s name, 
I drave him from the island. None the more 
Was Plato mine; no flattery, no device, 
Wine, women, broidered purple, delicate cates, 
Could charm him to my love. Cold to the last, 
Cold as the hemlock-draught his master earned, 
His parting words were sneer: ‘'The gods forefend 
Such lack of themes, that we in Academe 
Should talk of thee.’ 
Then came Timoleon, 
Yon mad Corinthian, whom the gods inspired 
To slay his brother, —I but drugged the cup, 
To calm the old man’s sleep,—and sent me here, 
A wonder to his gaping fellow-fools, 
Who deem me harmless, that I play the fool, 
And blind them with their own conceit, and bide 
One other turn of fortune. 
Well met, friend ! 
See, the girls beckon us ‘neath yonder shade, 
Where true Catanian liquor crowns the bow] ;— 
Your sand breeds sorry vintage ;—Shall we go ?” 


O. OGLE 


BOOKS. 
——=——— 
DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY.* 

In attempting to render the Divina Commedia into English 
terza rima, literally and verse for verse, Mr. Minchin has made 
a bold experiment. Mr. Minchin is not one of those who think 
that Dante can be studied piecemeal. The Inferno itself, a8 4 
revelation of Dante’s character, is an imperfect fragment. The 

_ 











* Dante’s Divine Comedy. Translated into Terza Rima by J. E. Minchit. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1885, 
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« Alma sdegnosa ” is still wayward and impulsive. At one time 
Dante gazes “ with sorrow, not disdain, _ upon the mighty who 
gre fallen ; again, the sight fills him with praise and thanks- 
giving 3 and yet again, he actually goes out of his way, or even 
preaks his word, in order to add torture of his own infliction to 
the tortures which they already endure. In Malebolge it is 
regarded as a sin even to wish to hear the mutual reproaches 
and bickerings of the condemned spirits ; elsewhere we find him 
pandying bitter scarcasms with Farinata and Mosca degli U berti. 
In the Purgatorio all traces of harshness have vanished. ‘The 
advice, “lascia dir le geuti,” is only needed in order to dispel 
the misgivings or the listlessness which spring from intellectual 
error. A vague melancholy pervades this portion of the poem. 
He is oppressed by fatalism. The prospect of death and a sense 
of the littleness of life discourage him. ; They who are yet alive are 
nothing but lucky gamblers. They journey on their way with 
«the bundle which death will soon untie.” The human mind is 
nfant-like, simple, knowing nothing; and even if it attains 
knowledge, its knowledge only enables it to realise its own 
ignorance. Man has an ideal, but the time which is allotted 
him for its pursuit is very short, the way is very steep, and the 
goal so far, that he is inclined to hearken to those tired spirits 
a cry out in their misery, “]’andare in su che porta?” The 
«pilgrim of love ” who wanders through Purgatory in search 
of an ideal, undergoes a final transformation in the Paradiso. 
His mind has emancipated itself from human impulses and 
human doubts and fears, and his emotions are now “ sane.” 
(Para., i., 70; xxxii., 40; xxxiii., 35.) The mists of despondency 
have dispersed, and he is “ foursquare to the blows of fortune.” 
(Para., xvii, 24.) He has made up his mind on the supreme 
questions of philosophy and practical life; or, to use his own 
simile, he has gazed upon Beatrice and upon the holy eagle, 
who, in turn, are face to face with God, who clothes them with 
light. His affections are set on those objects which tend not to 
divide men but to unite them, and which intensify instead of 
wasting the affection bestowed upon them. (Puara., x., 82, &c.) 
Nor do they impede, they assist, or even impart, knowledge. 
(Para., xv.,73.) Dante’s intellect has attained certainty, and his 
character unity; all that he has left for him to do is to tell his 
message to the world without being deterred either by the fear 
of heing persecuted, or of being misunderstood. 

Mr. Minchin has completed his translation of the entire 
Divina Commedia in the difficult metre which he has selected 
with painstaking accuracy, and, on the whole, with success. 
Here and there his translation recalls the terse antithetic style 
of Daute’s descriptions with singular felicity, as, for instance, 
where Nicholas ILI. says, “There riches here myself in purse 
I placed.” The last two lines of the Francesca episode are 
equally happy; not so the last line of Ugolino’s story. The 
closing lines of Purg., viii., and Purg., xiv., Para., xvii., 124-129, 
Purg., xi., 30, Para., ix.,23, have the genuine ring of Dante about 
them. No higher praise could be awarded. We quote the 
narrative of Peisistratus, as an example of the way in which Mr, 
Minchin has successfully overcome the difficulties which Dante’s 
dialogues must have occasioned him :— 

“Then there appeared another with the dew 

Upon her cheeks which grief distilleth down 
Through anger at the deeds which others do : 
And said, ‘1f thou art master of this town, 
To name the which ’mongst Gods the strife was shared 
And whence proceedeth every science known, 
Avenge thee of those shameless arms that dared 
Peisistratus! our daughter to embrace.’ 
And gently and benignantly appeared 
Her lord to answer her with grave calm face, 
‘ What shall we do to those who wish us il! 
If we doom one who loves us to disgrace ? 
—Purg., xv., 94-105. 
Che following extract will testify that terza rime in English 
by no means necessarily a nerveless or voluptuous metre :— 


>” 
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““ Proceeded then his words of angry power, 
With voice so changed from its own former tone 
That even his semblance was not altered more : 
The spouse of Christ was fed not with my own, 
With Linus’, and with Clitus’ blood for this, 
Now as a thing of purchase to be known.” 
—Para., xxvii., 37-42. 


Of course, much of the eloquence is lost, much of the fire 
dimmed, of those passages, sometimes scornful, sometimes 
angry, sometimes mournful, in which Dante inveighs against 
the petty-minded, quarrelling Imperialists, who had left Italy 
widowed, and turned the garden of the Empire into a wilder- 
ness, its vine into a bramble. 


Terza rima, as Daute used it, 





is the most elastic of metres; it expresses the most varying 
emotions. We have nothing to correspond to it in English. As 
might have been expected, the best parts of Mr. Minchin’s 
translation are cast in a gentler mould :— 
“A dulcet air which change did never know 
Nor intermission smote me on the front, 
Not stronger than the softest breeze can blow: 
Through which the leafy sprays with trembling wont 
Are altogether bent towards that side 
Where its first shadow casts the holy mount, 
But from their level not inclined so wide 
That the small song-birds there their tuneful chime 
Upon their tops to warble are denied : 
But with a joy complete the hours of prime 
Welcome with song among the foliage green, 
Whose murmur adds its burden to their rhyme.” 
—Purg., xxviii., 7-18. 
The appearance of Beatrice (in Purg.,xxx.), the description of 
the walls of Dis (in Inf, viii.), are quite as well worth quoting as 
this exquisite and accurate description of the Earthly Paradise. 
Mr. Minchin’s sins are numerous. His prefatory essays, which 
are, on the whole, good, are defaced by such obvious exaggera- 
tions as these,—‘ Previous to the time of Dante, Latin was the 
sole language for composition known in Europe.” (p. ii.) “No 
other poet has ever attempted such a theme” as the description 
of Heaven (p. liv.) In his poetry, lame lines such as,— 
“Or that thy saying is it not perplext ?”’ 
are more frequent than we could desire. (See Pwrg., vi., 33 ; com 
pare Purg., v., 52,75; Purg., x.,127.) Defective prosody startles 
us in Purg., xiv., 54; Para., xvii., 136. The following passages 
are calculated to bafile the most ingenious reader :—In/f., xvi, 
124-126; Inf., xxv.,3; Purg., xiii., 73,74; Para ,ii., 81; xxvi., 59. 
Nor can the guilt be shifted on to the printer, who, in turn, is 
clearly to blame in Jnf., xix., 70 (note) ; Purg., xxvii., 109; Purg., 
xxx., 13; and Para., xxiii. 10. In two or three cases—namely, 
Purg.,i., 122; Pare.,i., 72 ; xxxiii., 14—Mr. Minchin’s obscurity 
probably arises from a misinterpretation. Where obscurity or 
error creeps into one of Dante’s metaphysical expositions, it is 
doubly censurable, for Dante is as exact in his metaphysics as 
he is in his pictures; yet Purg., xiv., 87, incorrectly represents 
his theory of spiritual love; Puara., x., 88-90, misses the point of 
the reference to angelic volition ; “ potenzia e atto ’’—Aristotle’s 
duveuis and évzovein—are badly translated “ power and intellect ” 


(Para., xxix., 11, 33, &c.); and the sentence which begins,— 





“ Being a body scarce the mind conceives 
How matter cther matter can admit” (Para., ii., 37), 
is culpably ambiguous and misleading. We append two lines— 
not of a metaphysical character—which seem to us quite 
grotesque :— 
“Less then or night or day a light was cast.” 
-—Inf., xxxi., 10. 
Dante says,—“ Here it was less than day and less than night.” 
“*To him who for a dance was crucified.” 
—Para, xviii., 135. 
The Italian is “tratto al martiro.” John the Baptist is 
alluded to. 

It is well known that Mr. Bohn’s translations—those fatal 
friends of schoolboys—on encountering a difficulty in the text, 
often aggravate it by translating it with unrelenting literalness. 
Mr. Minchin commits this fault in the following :— 

“ Were all included in one mighty praise 
It had not of this turn the height maintained.” 
—Para., xxx., 18. 
“Questa vice” is twilight, ‘this turn” is utter darkness. A 
similar cause produces a similar effect in Jif, xxix., 99; Purg, 
xi, 134; xvi. 63; Para., xv., 75; xxx., 57. Many, too, will be 
inclined to think that Mr. Minchin’s desire to preserve the 
very structure and words of Dante has betrayed him into the 
worse fault of sacrificing the spirit to the letter in Jif, xxiv., 34; 
Purg,, vi., 37; xvi., 48; Para., xxiv., 7, 48; xxvi., 44; xxxiii., 25. 

Another characteristic fault of Mr. Minchin’s occurs where 
he has been following the Italian almost word for word, and op 
coming to the end of a line adds or substitutes an expression 
which does not correspond to anything in the original. The 
result of this may be illustrated by Inf., xxxiii., 103, where 
Dante is made to hear instead of to feel (* sentire”’) the rushing 
wind created by the beating of the wings of Lucifer. Mr. 
Minchin’s alteration renders the preceding description of the 
great cold, which numbed Dante’s face and made it like horn. 
almost irrelevant. In Para.,i., 54, Dante is made to gaze near 
instead of at the sun, to the absolute ruin of one of Dante’s 
favourite pieces of symbolism. We owe the inappropriate words, 
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“fed,” in Inf., xxxiii., 35 ; “twain,” in Purg., ii., 25; “showers,” in 
Para., xxx., 67, to the same metrical motives, and in each case 
they introduce serious confusion into the picture which Dante 
intended to draw. In these last four instances, little more 
than the mere excision of the rhyming word would restore Dante. 
Other cases occur where the rhyming word is a stumbling-block 
and an offence in an otherwise excellent sentence. Inf., xxviii., 
88; Purg., ii., 76; iii, 27; v., 131; vi, 77; xvi. 27; xviii., 36; 
xxvil., 74; xxviii, 29; Para., xxx., 72, would each of them be 
improved, both in accuracy and elegance, if the surgeon’s art 
could be exercised on their latter extremities ; while Inf., xxxiv., 
45; Purg., ix., 80; Purg., xvi., 96; xxviii, 97 and 99; Para., 
1., 98 ; xxx., 32, would be benefited by similar, though more com- 
plicated treatment. We are forced to conclude that where a long 
sustained effort is required, terza rima, in a language so poor in 
rhymes as English, must prove unmanageable, and break down 
at times. 

Mr. Minchin’s translation is by no means wn semplice lume. 
It is disfigured by specks and flaws, which we have commented 
on, perhaps, at too great length. No one can realise the 
difficulty of translating Dante who has not attempted the 
feat. Mr. Minchin has not surmounted every obstacle in 
his path. But much of his translation is beautiful; all of it is 
interesting and suggestive; and we must recollect that his 
experiment is, with the exception of one German experiment of 
the same nature, unique. He is entitled to our respect and con- 
gratulation for having achieved an arduous task, not, perhaps, 
with uniform success, but with skill, with real sympathy, and 
with remarkable fidelity to the original. 


THE POOR-LAW REPORT OF 1834.* 

Tv was a happy idea that led Mr. Rathbone, on the occasion of the 
debates last year on medical relief, to move that the “ First Report 
of the Commissioners for Inquiring into the Administration and 
Operation of the Poor-laws in 1834” should be reprinted, This 
reprint, which was issued about a fortnight ago, could hardly 
have made its appearance at a more seasonable time; for when 
the existence of large masses of unemployed labourers and 
artisans in London and throughout the country is being forced 
in a more than usual degree upon the attention of the public, and 
is leading to a demand alike for relief works and for a laxer 
administration of outdoor relief, not only on the part of the 
unemployed themselves, but by responsible public men on the 
platform and in the Press, it is peculiarly appropriate that we 
should be reminded by the appearance of this Report of the com- 
plete failure of that Poor-law system which, founded upon senti- 
ments of humanity, dealt outdoor relief with a lavish hand,—a 
hand that was equally lavish whether the relief were given, as in 
some parishes, ‘in lieu of labour,” or, as in others, “in return for 
work.” And independently of the immediate anxiety with 
regard to the present distress, there has recently been such an 
increased desire in many quarters for State interference in social 
matters, and especially for the improvement of the condition of 
the working classes, that it is well that our legislators and the 
public should be reminded, not so much of the hard-and-fast 
doctrines of the economists, but of the hard and startling facts 
upon which those doctrines were in great measure founded. 

The Report begins with a short sketch of the progress of the 
Poor-law from the reign of Richard II. to the famous 43 Eliz., 
c. 2, which statute still forms the basis of our Poor-law system. 
But it was not to that statute that the evils which the Commis- 
sioners had to inquire into were due. On the contrary, they 
Say > 

“It is now our painful duty to report that in the greater part of 
the districts which we have been able to examine, the fund which 
the 48rd Elizabeth directed to be employed in setting to work 
children, and persons capable of labour, but using no daily trade, 
and in the necessary relief of the impotent, is applied to purposes 
opposed to the letter, and still more to the spirit of that law. and 
destructive to the morals of the most numerous class, and to the 
welfare of all.” 
Those evils were due to the various expedients for freely 
affording outdoor relief to the able-bodied which prevailed, in 
whole or in part, for fifty years previous to 1834, and which 
were introduced or extended with the best intentions in order to 
alleviate the sufferings among agricultural labourers caused by 
a succession of bad seasons and consequent bigh prices of food. 
The Report classifies those expedients as follows :—(1), Relief 
without labour; (2), the Allowance system ; (3), the Roundsman 
system; (4), Parish Employment; and (5), the Labour Ratesystem. 








* Poor-law Commissioness’ First Report of 1834, London : Hansard. 





But the most universal, and, it may be said, the most Pernicions of 
these was the Allowance system. Th; system, generally speak. 
ing, was that the parish allowed to labourers relief in aid of th . 
wages. Thus the Magistrates in a county or district woul 
what the income of a working man ought to be in money, or = 
the price of so much bread, and upon the income so fixed every 
man could count with confidence. If he were unable to obtai, 
work, he could come to the parish and claim the whole of such 
income; if he were in work wholly or partially, he could at the 
end of the week come and claim the sum by which what 
he had earned fell short of that income. The amount, 
however, of the man’s wages was not too curiously jn. 
quired into, and in no case was the inquiry carried back 
more than a week, or at most a fortnight; while in some 
parishes no man was supposed to earn more than a given 
sum, such as eight shillings, so that, however high his wages had 
in fact been, he could at the end of the week claim from the parish 
the difference between eight shillings and his declared income, 
But the principle adopted by the Magistrates for fixing the 
income to which they declared a man to be entitled was pro. 
bably the weakest point of the whole system, and the one 
attended with the gravest consequences. That principle was 
that a man’s income should depend not upon his own merits, 
but upon the size of his family. The Magistrates used to pro. 
mulgate scales, either varying with the price of bread—like the 
one for the county of Cambridge, by which the price of seven 
quartern loaves a week was allowed to a man and wife, of eight 
loaves if they have one child, nine if they have two, eleven if 
they have three children, and so forth—or a mere money scale, 
allowing 1s. 6d. or 2s.a week, as the case might be, for each 
head in the family ; and according to these scales, “ the Church. 
wardens and Overseers of the Poor were requested to regulate 
the incomes of such persons as might apply to them for relief or 
employment.” “In some parishes,” says the Report, “no 
inquiry whatever is made respecting earn‘ngs, but the birth ofa 
child endows the parent with an allowance, whatever be his 
income.” And the following evidence is added to illustrate 
this :— 

“T attended the vestry with one of the principal farmers. One of 
his labourers, who was in constant employ at 17s. per week, came for 
his ‘pay’ for a third child, just born, at 1s. a week for six months; it 
will then be raised to 1s. 6d. a week.” ...... “The practice of granting 
allowance for children is so general and confirmed [in the Northern 
Division of Devonshire], that the pauper is in the habit of giving 
formal notice to the overseers of the pregnancy of his wife.” 
Socialists are fond of talking about “the right to live,” and 
demand something more than the limited recognition of it which 
our present Poor-law system affords; but we see that in the first 
thirty years of this century, not only was that so-called “right” 
fully recognised and established, but so also was the “ right,” 
as Mill calls it, “of bringing creatures into life to be supported 
by other people.” 

Before quoting from the Report to show the terrible results 
which followed so extensive a recognition of these rights, it may 
be well to allude briefly to two other expedients by which out- 
door relief was administered. The Roundsman system was that 
the parish paid occupiers of property to employ paupers ata 
certain rate of wages. This was effected in various ways, one 
of which was that the parish sold the labour of their paupers by 
auction; but in general, says the Report,— 

“The parish makes some agreement with a farmer to sell to him 
the labour of one or more paupers at a certain price, and pays to the 
pauper, out of the parish funds, the difference between that price and 
the allowance which the scale, according to the price of bread and the 
number of his family, awards to him.” 

The relief given in return for parish employment constituted 
hardly more than 5 per cent. of the whole, which is the more 
surprising when it is remembered that the 43rd Elizabeth “ does 
not authorise relief to be afforded to any but the impotent, 
except in return for work.” It appears that the chief reasons 
for the abandonment of this practice were—(1), that it was less 
troublesome to the authorities to afford relief gratuitously ; (2), 
that working in gangs had a very bad moral effect on the pau- 
pers; and (3), that parish employment did not afford direct 
profit to any individual. The evidence as to the evils of this 
system is most striking, and amply proves the insubordination 
which it aroused among the labourers in the districts where it 
prevailed. It was a thing almost unknown that parish labourers 
should work as long or as hard as the other classes of labourers; 
and their wages were usually the same, and not unfrequently 
higher than those of ordinary labourers. Effective superintend- 
ence was almost out of the question, and a man who gave himself 
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trouble was laughed at by his companions; and in many places 
there was “ created in the minds of the paupers a notion that 
it was their right to be exempted from the same degree of 
Jabour as independent labourers.” As a result, employers 
found the independent labourers remarkably independent ; and 
if avy difficulty as to work or wages arose, it was common and 
not unnatural for the labourer to say, “ I can get as much on 
the roads as if I worked for you,” or, m% I can have 12s. a week 
py going on the roads, and doing as little as I like.” “ Right 
to employment ig another motto of the Socialists, and it was 
to such lengths as these that this country had been brought in 
the early years of this century by acknowledging the “right to 
employment.” 

The Report might with advantage have dwelt more upon the 
respective merits, or rather demerits, of the various modes of 
relief, and have explained to what extent they severally prevailed 
throughout the country. But the worst evils were common to 
all of them. The poor were led to look upon relief as a right,—a 
right which they enforced through the Magistrate if the parish 
oficer refused it. The former disgrace of being a “ parish bird” 
had almost, if not wholly, passed away. The certainty of relief 
had abrogated the Divine and natural law, “If a man will not 
work, neither shall he eat ;” it had effectually destroyed every 
inducement to thrift or prudence on the part of the labouring 
classes, and so far from marriage being considered as a drain 
upon @ man’s resources, it was, as we have seen, generally a safe 
and easy means of increasing his income. But we will let the 
Report speak for itself on the effects of the old Poor-law system, 
alike on the labourers themselves and on the community :— 

“Jt is obvious that the tendency of the allowance system is to 
diminish, we might almost say to destroy, a!l these qualities [skill, 
intelligence, diligence, and honesty] in the labourer. What motive 
has the man who is to receive 10s. every Saturday, not because 10s. 
is the value of his week’s labour, but because his family consists of 
five persons ; who knows that his income will be increased by nothing 
but the increase of his family, and diminished by nothing but by a 
diminution of his family; that it has no reference to his skill, his 
honesty, or his diligence ; what motive has he to acquire or to pre- 
serve any of these merits ? Unhappily, the evidence shows not only 
that these virtues are rapidly wearing out, but that their place is 
assumed by the opposite vices.” 

Itis then stated that the answers to circular inquiries, whether 
the labourers in various districts were supposed to be better or 
worse workmen than formerly, have varied with the Poor-law 
administration in those districts; where it is good, the replies 
have been favourable to the workmen; but the reverse is the 
case where the influence of the allowance and scale have been 
felt, such replies as the following being received from such 
districts :—“‘ Relying upon parish support, the labourers are 
indifferent whether they oblige or disobey their masters, are less 
honest and industrious, and the mutual regard between em- 
ployer and servants is gone.” 

“But the severest sufferers,” says the Report, “are those for 
whose benefit the system is supposed to have been introduced; 
and to be perpetuated, the labourers and their families.” 
The testimony as to the degrading effect of the system upon 
the labourers actually relieved is overwhelming. It is by them 
that the beer-shops are frequented; their cottages can at once 
be distinguished from those of labourers who maintain them- 
selves; “the wives of paupers are dirty, and nasty, and 
indolent, and the children generally neglected and dirty, 
vagrants, and immoral.”’ One of the Assistant-Commissioners 
reports that,— 

“In every district he found the condition of the independent 

labourer strikingly distinguishable from that of the pauper, and 
superior to it, though the independent labourers were commonly 
maintained upon less money.”’ 
Domestic affection among paupers was almost destroyed by a 
system which led each member of a family to look to the parish 
as @ means of support, so that, in some places, “ mothers and 
children will not nurse each other unless they are paid for it.” 

But though the paupers were, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners, the severest sufferers, morally and materially, from the 
system, we cannot help feeling greater indignation at the in- 
justice perpetrated by that system on the honest, struggling, 
independent labourer : — 

“We have seen,” says the Report, “that one of the objects 
attempted by the present administration of the Pvor-laws is to 
repeal, pro tanto, that law of Nature by which the effects of each 
man’s improvidence or misconduct are borne by himself and his 
family. The effect of that attempt has been to repeal, pro tanto, the 
law by which each man and his family enjoy the benefit of his own 
pradence and virtue.” 





Thus, if a respectable man were known to have saved a little 
money, he would not in general be employed, because this would 
be no saving to the rates; whereas the penniless man found 
work in preference, for his employers knew that otherwise he 
would come upon the parish. Consequently, the labourers in 
general not only avoided accumulation, but spent any property 
they might have in order to entitle them to wages or relief. 
Again :— 

“ Those who are guilty of a still more important act of prudence 
and self-denial—that of deferring the period of marriage—are 
punished sometimes by being refused permission to work, sometimes 
by being allowed to work only a given number of days in each week, 
and sometimes by being paid for a full week’s laboar only a portion, 
often not half or a third of what they see their murried fellow-work- 
man receive.” 

Similar reasons influenced the employers in this case, for the 
parish was only saved 3s. or 43. a week by employing a single 
man, whereas by employing a man with a family it would be 
saved two to four times that amount. As a result, it is shown 
that frequently men married young for the express purpose of 
qualifying themselves for getting work. Abundant evidence is 
given in support of these propositions, and not the least inter- 
esting is the evidence of a number of respectable working men. 

One more disastrous result of this system must be mentioned 
in conclusion—viz., the ruin which it was bringing on the 
community as a whole by the continuous increase of the rates. 
It is true that only one parish is mentioned where there was an 
actual dereliction of estates from this cause. That was 
Cholesbury, in Buckinghamshire, where the sum raised for 
the relief of the poor had risen from £10 in 1801, to £367 in 
1832, when “ it suddenly ceased, in consequence of the impossi- 
bility to continue its collection; the landlords having given up 
their rents, the farmers their tenancies, and the clergyman his 
glebe and his tithes.” But in other pauperised parishes the 
same process was going on. Rents were being reduced to half, 
or less than half, what they had previously been; and 5s. an 
acre for good land was a common rental, because £1 per acre 
was a common poor-rate. Farms were being constantly thrown 
up by the tenants because they could not stand the increased 
rate ; and while the value of land was thus falling, the population 
in the same districts was increasing. One witness, speaking of 
his parish, says :— 

‘The annual value of the real property, as assessed in 1815, was 
£3,390 ; in 1829, £1,959; and it has undoubtedly falleu since then. 
The population has more than trebled in thirty years; and that in 
spite of an emigration of considerable amount, at the parish expense, 
in 1829. The eighteenpenny children will eat up this parish in ten 
years more, unless some relief be afforded us.” 

Of course, it will be said that no one proposes to reintroduce 
the Poor-law system that existed prior to 1834,—and again, that 
in the case of temporary distress, the institution of public relief 
works is admissible. With regard to the latter, we would only 
urge that to justify public relief works, it must be shown that 
the causes of the distress are exceptional, as were those that led 
to the Lancashire cotton famine; while on the present occasion 
there is reason to suppose that much of the distress in Loudon, 
at any rate, is not temporary, or where temporary, is not excep- 
tional, but recurs every winter in a greater or less degree. That 
no one proposes to reintroduce the old system pure and simple, 
we frankly admit; but there can be no doubt that the forces 
which led to the introduction of that system are now reasserting 
themselves, chief of which are the long-continued agricultural 
and commercial depression, and a well-meaning but mistaken 
kindness on the part of the public towards those who are the 
chief sufferers thereby. The Poor-law history of the eighteenth 
century seems to be repeating itself in the nineteenth. In 
1722 was passed one of the most salutary of Poor-laws, 
instituting the workhouse test, and practically abolishing 
outdoor relief. For half a century the country enjoyed the 
full benefits of this law, and the progress of pauperism 
was stayed. But when a new generation of politicians 
had sprung up, who had forgotten the evils of the old 
system, we find guardians appointed to protect the poor 
against the parsimony of overseers, and the workhouse test and 
other safeguards swept away, by Gilbert’s Act in 1782. Then 
followed all those benevolent but mistaken measures which led 
to the monstrous evils which it was the “ painful duty ” of the 
Commissioners to describe, and the salutary legislation of 1554 
was the result of their Report. Another half-century has 
passed away, during which the benefits of the new law have 
been experienced; and we find again a new generation of 
politicians who, forgetful of the evils of the old system, and 
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with the best intentions, are once more talking of drawing 
freely on the rates for the relief or assistance, in one mode or 
another, of both the urban and the rural poor. 

It is on this account that, in our opinion, Mr. Rathbone has 
done great service to the country by bringing within the reach 
of all, at this important juncture, “the most remarkable 
and startling document to be found in the whole range of 
English social history.” Members of Parliament will have no 
excuse for yielding, as they too readily do, to demands for State 
assistance in various ways on the part of the uneducated 
majority of the present electors; it is for them to lay the lead- 
ing facts of this Report before their constituents, especially the 
working men, the most enlightened of whom will not be slow to 
learn its lessons. 


A DOMINICAN FRIAR.* 

in these two ample volumes are collected the materials at least 
of a singularly interesting life. With minute care, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick has gleaned a mass of facts and a few legends that 
belong to the career of this medieval preaching friar, who stands 
out in bold relief from the splendid chaos of the nineteenth 
century in the white habit of Dominic, and yet in enthusiastic 
sympathy with all that is distinctively human in our struggle of 
evolution. Straitest of believers, saturated with the philo- 
sophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, whose Swinima he knew by heart, 
his pulse beat with the pulse of our hurrying time. He loved 
his Tennyson, he revered his Shakespeare, he delighted in 
physical research and in the triumph of human inventions. It 
were hard to say whether he were more enthusiastically patriotic 
or more ascetically Christian; but his reputation among men 
will rest on his oratory. He was master of the arts that sway 
modern audiences in New York as in Rome, in London as in the 
poorest chapels of Connemara. 

Some of the many who loved him will think that Mr. 
Fitzpatrick has related too many traits of Father Burke’s over- 
flowing wit. To realise the effect of his tone and gesture, and 
the adaptiveness of the man to his environment, by reading his 
jokes in print, is as impossible as to judge of a living by a wax- 
work hero. Yet the biography would be imperfect if it failed 
to suggest his play of humour, abundant, and sometimes 
grotesque as the sculptures of a Gothic cathedral. In society 
meetings, which he treated as purely recreative rather than as 
serious occasions, his outbreaks of wit, his wealth of familiar 
illustrations, were like the foliage of a mediwval church 
from which peeped squirrel or fox. Gargoyle and caricature 
were not wanting round its porch, to the frequent amaze- 
ment of polite puritans, who did not recognise the shrine 
within, where a perpetual flame burned before a divine Presence. 
Those who were best acquainted with Father Burke’s life, 
know that the superabundant anecdotes of his mimetic 
power and versatile wit are so many proofs that humour 
is struck out by the jar of suffering and joy, of human sadness 
and of intense faith in its dimly perceived compensations. His 
broad use of all save unclean material for his sometimes ex- 
travagant jokes, reveals, indeed, the travail of his soul, keenly 
sensitive to the enigmas of life. He insisted on merriment 
among his novices as a balance to their ascetic ardour. He 
played Yorick with a deeper purpose than many of his amused 
hearers guessed; while his genius—his soul—remained calm in 
its absolute devotion to the service of God. In this he was a 
living commentary on the strange contrasts of which medieval 
history supplies so many examples, and his life is a key to much 
that is perplexing in Irish extremes, He was Irish to his slender 
finger-tips, Irish in his nervous temperament and in his 
marked and mobile features, with a hint of Spanish blood in 
his dark eyes and hair. Especially was he Irish in his command 
of what Mr. Arnold calls the ‘‘ grand style,” in his instant 
sympathy and quicksilver versatility. As is, however, the case 
for probably every modern Irishman, he came of mixed parent- 
age. He was born in 18390, of the marriage of Walter Burke, a 
respected tradesman of the town of Galway, and Catherine 
MacDonough, a Gael of the Gael. A boyhood of the wildest, 
though harmless escapades; a rapid absorption of all learning 
that came in his way, from the “ Penny Catechism” and the 
Summa, to Shakespeare and Gibbon; an early resolve to spare 
no pains in acquiring the art of preaching, and of popularising 
theology while exalting it as the science of sciences, are described 
by his biographer with a detail that somewhat hides the intense 
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spirituality of the man. When he was seventeen, he entered the 
Dominican Novitiate at Perugia, after a visit to Rome, where he 
witnessed some revolutionary violences that left indelible traces 
on his mind. The tall Irish lad soon gained the notice and high 
regard of Father Jandel, the general of his order, who had bean 
the friend and contemporary of Lacordaire. The vivid earnestness 
with which the boy entered into the studies of his novitiate ig 
expressed in an anecdote of that time. He surprised his master 
one day by saying that when reading the Summa “one’s faith 
was gone,” the mysteries of which St. Thomas wrote ceased to 
exist, so vividly did he paint the heavenly realities. Patriot ag 
he was, the student delighted to know that the “angel of the 
schools” had had an Irishman for his teacher in philosophy, In 
1851 it was resolved by Father Jandel to re-establish the English 
“province,” and, young as he was, the Sub-Deacon Thomas 
Burke was appointed to be master of the English novices at 
Woodchester. What the youth’s ideal of his office was, we know 
from a passage in one of his later sermons; and here we may 
express our satisfaction with Mr. Fitzpatrick’s use of Father 
Burke’s occasional allusions to his own history in his lectures, 
Describing the youth of another saintly person, he said:— 
“They knew what was demanded of the monk and the 
consecrated priest; they knew by the experience of years 
how complete the sacrifice of the heart must be. But the 
presence of the youth among them, as he came forth in his 
monastic habit, with his eyes cast to the ground and his face 
radiating with the love of God, came like rays from the bright. 
ness of heaven. They saw in that youth, kneeling hour after 
hour before the presence of God upon the altar; they heard in 
that voice, ringing clear and high in the tones of praise above 
the chorus of voices of those who praised the Lord, as if an 
angel were in them striving to uplift his spirit totally upon the 
wings of song.”’ The vow of poverty had been with strenuons 
fidelity embraced by him, and it was practically tested when, 
notwithstanding rigid economy, he arrived from Italy in London, 
short of money, at Paddington terminus. Sitting there dis. 
consolately, a porter thrust a hunch of bread with a bit of 
herring under his nose, saying, “ Here, poor devil! eat 
that!” The sensitive exhausted boy burst into tears; but he 
was grateful, and years afterwards he searched the station 
with a crown-piece in his hand for the man who had be 
friended him. Dressed in second-hand lay clothes for the 
journey, he looked, on his arrival at Woodchester, not unlike 
Smike in Nicholas Nickleby. But his geuias and strength soon 
asserted themselves, and before long he made his first essays in 
preaching. He took great pains to polish his style, and to attain 
command of pure and, as far as might be, Saxon English, 
“hammering away” at the manuscript of his sermons until he 
could satisfy the fathers whose criticism he invited. Those who 
saw the shy lad speaking by heart, with eyes shut and features 
quivering from nervousness, were unprepared for his success a 
few years later, when he thus impressed a competent judge, who 
describes how— 

“The fitting moment for the sermon had arrived, when a tall 
figure rose from its kneeling posture before the altar, and strode with 
quiet majesty to its appointed place on the platform. The figure was 
draped in the white and black of the Dominican habit. The sanctuary 
was filled with a dim religious light, which just revealed a tonsured 
head, fringed by a ring of thick black locks that surmounted a dark 
and sun-stained face, with features that were eloquent of strength 
and power, and with eyes that kindled into flame as their gaze seemed 
to centre upon the glories of an unseen world. The preacher spoke. 
The subject of his discourse was the religious life. ‘The chapel was 
small, and his voice never rose above a whisper, but every whisper 
thrilled the nerves of his hearers. All were fascinated. He spoke of 
the beauty and purity and perfection of the religious life; he showed 
how it tended to raise man, even in the life below, almost to a level 
with the angels; he expounded with marvellous lucidity the meaning 
of the vows religious take, and explained their bearing on the holy 
state ; and with a fervid peroration that carried his hearers away from 
earthly things, left them in earnest contemplation of a glorious 
fature. It was no mere effort of polished rhetoric we heard on that 
occasion ; noskilfal weaving of brilliant phrases into rounded sentences 
such as may gratify the ear without ever reaching the heart. It was 
the full flow of an apostolic soul that came down on the congregation 
then assembled, and swept everything away on its irresistible tide. 
There were worldly men present, but the worldliest among them 
went along in silence, pondering upon the nothingness of his own 
pursuits. It was a sermon to make a scoffer stand self-condemned. 
It was a discourse that, being,heard, must be embedded in the 
memory for a lifetime.” 


When Father Burke was but thirty-four, he was made Prior 
of San Clemente at Rome. He had perfectly learned Italian, and 
he could even joke in the patois of the Campagna as freely asin 
Gaelic. The critical and cosmopolitan audiences of a Roman 
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winter crowded to hear him. Of a sermon at that time, Sir C. 


Gavan Daffy writes :-— 

«] had heard all the contemporary preachers of note, in the 
Catholic Church at least, and all the Parliamentary orators of the day, 
put I was moved and impressed by that sermon beyond any human 
atterance to which I had ever listened. You were gradually drawn 
to adopt the preacher’s views as the only ones compatible with truth 
and good sense. He marched straight toa fixed end, and all the road 
he passed seemed like a track of intellectual light. His accent was 
Irish, bat bis discourse bore no other resemblance to any Irish utter- 
ance with which I was familiar. We have the school of Grattan and 
the school of O’Connell, the artificial and the spontaneons, into which 
most Irish oratory may be distributed ; but it belonged to one as little 
astothe other. The lucid narrative, which, without arguing, was the 
peat of arguments ; the apt illustration, which summed up his case 
ina happy phrase, might have recalled Plunket; but, in truth, like 
most original men, he resembled no one but himself,” 

The power of Father Burke’s oratory in support of the Christian 
religion is a notable fact in an age when, with some brilliant 
exceptions, — 

“ The holders of the Truth in verity 
Are people of a harsh and stammering tongue.” 
He reminded us that the echoes of true words, spoken with 
absolute conviction of their importance for life and death, are 
jllimitable. As Sainte Beuve said of Lacordaire, his brother 
Dominican, Father Burke ‘was of the race of men born for 
certitude and for faith, or at least for the gift of arriving at 
conclusions. Je was one of those firm and resolute souls who 
are bent on attaining results.” Not for a moment did he lose 
sight of the true end of his orations. T'o rouse the individual 
enthusiasm of his hearers for ideal life, to warm in their chilled 
or dormant natures the ill-exercised faculty of love by showing 
them in his word-pictures the Christ of Nazareth and of the 
Via Dolorosa, was his passionate endeavour. His oratorical 
genius was spent with singleness of purpose to secure, 
if it might be, one lover for his Lord. Suecess had no 
other meaning for him, and so in his moments of proudest 
triumph, his humility was mest absolute. He feared, indeed, 
the spiritual danger of his immense popularity; he steadily 
refused offers of the mitre. He knew his true mission, and did 
not swerve from it. We imagine that such continuous oratory 
as his is unexampled. There is no means of counting the 
souls he touched; but the amount of money he gained for 
churches and charities is hardly credible. At the dedication of 
the Cathedral of Armagh, the offertory was eight thousand 
pounds. In America, where he was sent in 1871 as visitor of 
the Dominican houses, his success surpassed all he had yet 
achieved. During eighteen months, he delivered four hundred 
lectures, besides sermons, and about eighty thousand pounds 
was the sum collected, by which many churches were freed from 
debt, and orphanages and hospitals were endowed. In after 
years, he did not review his speeches on lay subjects during this 
period of overstrain and intense excitement with absolute satis- 
faction. His faith in the piety and moral virtue of his country- 
men was then unclouded. He believed that they would remain 
obedient to the teaching of their pastors; he could not foresee 
that chat teaching should be a source of poison to them. “ Some 
of his apophthegms,” writes Mr. Fitzpatrick, “ remained standing 
mottoes at the heads of journals in America. Thus the Poston 
Pilot displayed, ‘ Let Ireland in America be faithful, be Catholic, 
be temperate, be industrious, be obedient tu the law.’—Reyv. T. N. 
Burke, O.P.” After a year and a halfof such labour, the internal 
disease which never left him quite unconscious of its painful 
development, began seriously to cripple him; yet even in his 
worst pain preaching was a relief to him, for as he spoke he 
forgot himself, and those who heard him were the stronger for 
his strength of spirit in a half-unconscious realisation of his 
“passion.’’ His influence as a confessor was never so great as 
when he was himself in visible sight of death. From five hundred 
to a thousand sermons a year was his amazing record of work 
from his forty-fifth to his fiftieth year; for besides four 
addresses a day in the incessant “retreats”? over which 
he presided, he was called on to help in every good 
work. His popularity culminated in 1882; villages where 
he was expected were whitewashed and dressed as if for royalty. 
The marks of ill-health had somewhat disfigured his face, but 
the aureole of patient pain gave to him compensating dignity. 
An acute critic ranked him in that year as superior in “ sim- 
plicity, majesty, and finish to every living master of speech.” 
“Burke is never in a hurry; gracefully does he roll forth his 
splendid sentences, then pauses easily, and resumes at leisure 
his oration, which seems to need this regal calmness to do justice 
to its nobility of conception and expression.” One cause of his 





remarkable persuasiveness was his sympathy with his epoch. 
He feared no scientific progress ; he was proud of the advance 
of humanity. His faith readily perceived the evolution of 
Christianity, and he breasted all threatening waves serenely ; but 
the change in Irish morality struck him with mortal pain. He 
faced the loss of popularity for which so many of his fellow 
clergy seemed ready to abandon the traditions of their Church. 
He dared to comment on the murders of the Phoenix Park; he 
preached to “every honest man to rise in defence of religion, 
law, peace, and justice, until the united protest and prayer of a 
nation lift from our island the black cloud fraught with 
vengeance that blood ever brings from an avenging God.” We 
do not shrink from mentioning, though Mr. Fitzpatrick has not 
done so, that after a sermon against murder he received a 
threatening letter. “On Holy Thursday,” he repeated to a 
friend, as if mournfully speaking to himself, “ Father Tom 
Burke received a threatening letter!” Then, with a touch of 
his old humour, he added,—* I answered that letter in my sermon 
the same night, for one must be punctual with correspondence ; 
and didn’t I give it tothem!” And so it happened that when 
he wished, during the last year of his life, to collect funds to 
build a church for his own Priory of Tallaght, but little money 
was forthcoming. He had denounced Jacobin revolution. 
Speaking of the Parnell tribute announced in the churches, 
he had dared to say,—‘ They desecrate the very altars.” 
With sad conviction, he more than once assured the present 
writer ‘that when the revolution he foresaw had wreaked its 
passion on the owners of property, the priesthood would be its 
next prey. The noble anguish of a Christian patriot was added 
to his physical pain, and he was almost in the grasp of death 
when he came to preach at the opening of the Dominican 
Church at Haverstock Hill. Never was his oratory more im- 
pressive, and as he thought of his congregation then, he said,— 
“As England is recovering the faith, Ireland is losing it.” His. 
doctor in London, amazed by his endurance without a complaint 
of what medical writers describe as well-nigh unendurable pain, 
was ready to talk of his preaching power as “ miraculous ;” but 
only once again was he to use it. It was a summer of sore dis- 
tress on the West Coast of Ireland, and, as he said, “ there 
seems nothing to give to the starving chilitren after we 
have paid our immense debt to Parnell,—the enormous 
debt we owe him for having made us Atheists and mur- 
derers.” He received on his dying bed an appeal to preach 
for those starving children, for whom a system of relief 
had been organised if fands were forthcoming. Three times he 
took his pen to refuse, but each time it fell from his hand, and 
a voice rang in his ear,— What is one life compared to that of 
five thousand little ones?” Ina sinking state he delivered his 
divine message; faltering, he seemed to clutch at the rail of 
the pulpit,—but he spoke. The last generous struggle was made, 
and he was taken back to his cell to die, after a few more days 
of agony. ‘An eagle shot while soaring to the sun,” for he 
was but fifty-three. Truly, he has left behind him a trail of 
light, from the Galway home to his final sacrifice. Can we 
despair of Irish nature, as we read this record of Father 
Burke’s life? But then, he curbed the excesses of his tempera- 
ment; he was loyal to the Decalogue;-he was a Christian 
patriot, and not a demagogue in priestly vestments. 


THE CITIZEN READER.* 
Wuat should be the subjects of reading-books for the use of 
children in schools? The question has been answered in a 
hundred different ways, and a glance at the curious medley of 
school-books with which enterprisivg publishers are daily 
loading the tables of the educational reading- room of the South 
Kensington Museum will reveal a remarkable diversity, both of 
practice and of theory, among the compilers and authors of such 
manuals. There are stories and nursery-rhymes, gaily 
adorned with pictures. There are books of natural history, of 
geography, of history, of seience, and of common things, 
in which the main object of the writer has been to comprise 
the largest number of facts in a small space; and, accordingly, 
the style is often crude and unpleasing. Other writers have 
discarded altogether the notion that the reading-book should 
convey useful knowledge, and have sought to awaken the interest 
of the scholar in the practice of reading by bringing together 
scraps of poetry, of dialogue, of description, and of narrative, 











x The Citizen Reader. With a Preface by the Right Hov. W. E. Forster, 
M.P. For the Uze of Schools. London: Cassell and Co. 
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selected rather because of the charm of the style, and the general 
attractiveness of the form, than because of the value of the 
information contained. There is much to be said in defence of 
each of these various plans, although the result is somewhat 
bewildering. A book to be used in school should, of course, be 
instructive; but since the art of reading is itself one of the 
subjects of instruction, it cannot be said that a book fails in it 
purpose if it seduces a child’s attention, and causes him to form 
pleasurable associations with the thought of reading, even 
though it teaches him nothing, and makes scarcely any appre- 
ciable addition to the store of his ideas. The Education 
Department, while leaving large liberty of choice to school- 
managers in regard to the use of reading-books, nevertheless 
recognises the need of considerable variety in their character. 
For it is required that in all but the lowest classes there shall 
be three such books in use,—one relating to English history, 
one to geography or elementary science, to correspond to the 
optional class-subject on which oral lessons are given in the 
school; anda third of a wholly literary kind, containing such 
extracts, both in verse and prose, as are best calculated to 
improve the taste and enlarge the vocabulary of the scholar. 


Yet Messrs. Cassell have, in our opinion, judged wisely in 
regarding the subjects of ordinary reading-books as rather 
too remote, both in time and distance, for the common ex- 
perience and wants of the youthful readers, and in adding to 
the abundant répertoire of the schoolmaster a book of a novel 
kind. The Citizen Reader is designed to instruct children in 
elementary schools with regard to their rights, duties, and 
privileges as British citizens. It contains aseries of well-written 
lessons on government, Parliament, the making and administra- 
tion of laws, taxes, the Army and Navy, thrift, English freedom, 
how it was won and how it may be kept. The book is well 
illustrated by engravings of the Queen, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Union Jack, soldiers, statesmen, and warships, and 
is very attractive both in its literary style and the general 
form into which the lessons have been cast. It is in every way 
fitting that Mr. W. E. Forster, as the author of the Education 
Act, and as a statesman distinguished by his wide and generous 
sympathies, should contribute a commendatory preface to such a 
book ; and he has rightly estimated its scope and aim in describ- 
ing it as one intended to give, “in language which a child can 
understand, the principles and purpose of our institutions and 
the machinery of our administration; and also to tell children 
what ought to be the principles which should actuate them as 
patriotic citizens.” 


The view thus enunciated is not new, though it is yet 
unfamiliar to English teachers. It found expression in the 
well-known handbook, L’Instruction Civique a lV Ecole, which 
has been so largely used in the elementary schools of France, 
and which comprises lessons of a simple and telling kind 
on the divisions and sub divisions of France, on the con- 
scription and the military service, on taxation, on courts of 
justice, on central and local government, and on the rights of 
public meeting and association. In Italy, also, the Government 
prescribes as a necessary part of primary instruction, Doveri e 
Diretti dell’ Uomo e del Cittadinno ; and little manuals intended 
to explain the reciprocal rights and obligations of Italian citi- 
zens and of their Governments are in constant use throughout 
the schools. It is evident that in both countries the secu- 
larisation of public instruction, and the relegation of all 
religious teaching to the Church and to private enter- 
prise, have made the authorities of the State anxious to 
find some other authoritative basis than theology for the 
sense of moral obligation and of human duty. This basis it 
has been sought to secure by awakening the sense of patriotism 
and of pride in the greatness of the nation to which the scholar 
belongs, and by showing him how intimately his own well-being 
is identified with that of the State, of the Commune, and of the 
family. In England, we are at present far from the complete 
severance of secular and religious teaching which finds favour 
in France, in Italy, and in Belgium; but it is none the Jess 
necessary that we should regard it as part of the business of a 
school to train a child for the duties of citizenship. It is not a 
little discreditable to find scholars in some schools well acquainted 
with the Heptarchy, or with the habits of the kangaroo, and yet 
ignorant of the way in which laws are made and justice is enforced 
in their own country. A school fails to fulfil one of its noblest 
purposes if it does not lay the foundations of a rational patrivt- 
ism in the character of the young scholar; if it does not show 


ey? i: 
on every citizen, they exact from him in return the performay, 
of duties which it is an honour and a privilege to discharge, ~ 
in short, it does not make the scholar proud of his heritags i 
an Englishman, and anxious to do a worthy part in hand 
that heritage unimpaired to his successors. Messrs, Casgel}’ 
new book will, we hope, be the means of suggesting to an 
teachers the importance of such instruction and the best way of 
imparting it. 

Two points of minor detail may deserve notice, or at least 
serve to justify our own office as critics of this usefal book, 
Why should a reading-book be called a “reader”? Publishers of 
educational literature should be careful not to debase the English 
language by slovenly titles of this kind. A manual intended 
to be read is not a “reader,” any more than a copy-book ig, 
“writer ;” and a child who is taught to think at all about the 
structure and right use of words, is rather hindered than helped 
when he is permitted to give such a title to the manual he uses, 
A more obvious fault is the incessant and almost provoking 
use of the first and second persons throughout the chapters, 
“T” and “you” are parts of the appropriate language 
of oral teaching, and of such conversational exercises ag may 
very properly supplement a reading-lesson. But they are un 
suitable in a book of a didactic character, intended to be read 
aloud by the scholar himself, and they give an air of unreality 
to the whole performance which a sensible child soon detects, 
He is in no conscious relation to the unknown author of the 
book, and he has a suspicion that he is being trifled with when 
language which implies such a relation is put into his mouth, 
It is not difficult to make a book explanatory and descriptive, 
and very helpful in awakening an interest in the subject for its 
own sake, without resorting to the artifice of imaginary dialogue 
or exhortation. It must be owned, however, that these are very 
slight blemishes in a book of unusual merit, one which is caleu- 
lated to effect most salutary improvement in the methods of 
teaching, and to suggest useful material for thought among 
pupils of all ranks. 


IS GENIUS MORBID ?* 
Cuarres Lamp, in a well-known essay, written so long ago as 
1826, undertook to expose the fallacy of the popular opinion of 
his time, as expressed in Dryden’s famous distich : — 
“Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide! ”’ 

The essay is certainly not an exhaustive one, and in the minds 
of many people there still lingers a belief in the tendency of 
genius to insanity. This belief is shared by Miss Sanborn, 
and is defended by her with great vigour in the little book before 
us; and, as if the charge of insanity were not enough, she also 
endeavours to show that genius is as prone to vanity or conceit 
as, in her view, it is to insanity. In support of both these posi- 
tions, a really formidable multitude of examples are adduced. 
Yet, after a careful consideration of these, and of what the 
authoress has to say in her own person—which is not much, 
her book consisting mainly of quotations—we are still of the 
opinion that the highest genius is both eminently free from vanity, 
in any true sense of that word, and eminently sane. Vanity 
appears to us properly to mean undue self-estimation, and from 
this weakness we believe that the greatest creative geniuses have 
been remarkably exempt. Let us take, for example, four of the 
word’s mightiest poets, Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Shakespeare. 
Of the first we know nothing apart from his poems. The 
most prominent characteristic of these, however, is their abso- 
lute freedom from self-consciousness; and self-consciousness, 
though not vanity, is yet, as Miss Sanborn herself allows, a 
necessary ingredient in it. Homer, therefore, could scarcely 
have been a vain man; he thought far more of his hero's 
achievements than he did of his own. The writings of Virgil 
betray more of self-consciousness than those of his great pre- 
decessor; yet it is not the self-consciousness of vanity, for we 
have the testimony of his contemporaries as to his excessive 
modesty ; and even Shelley could write of him as “ affecting, with 
a modesty that ill became his genius, the fame of an imitator.” 
In the little book under review, it is admitted that “the 
predominate character of Dante, throughout his great poem, isa 
modest dignity,” though from this favourable estimate some 
deduction is made on account of the poet’s ranking himself as 
sixth in the band of the great poets of antiquity —Homer, Horace, 
Ovid, Lucan, and Virgil—whom, in the fourth canto of the 








him that while organised civil institutions confer great benefit 


* The Vanity and Insanity of Genius. By Kate Sanborn. New York: George 
J. Coombes. 
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e represents himself as meeting. We think, on the 
that this is an additional proof of his modest estimate 
of himself; we are sure, at all events, that no eminent living 

+ would regard it as a compliment to be ranked immediately 
below, or even beside, Lucan ; while every competent critic would 
claim for Dante not the sixth, but the second, place in the band. 
What has been said of Shakespeare by such of his contemporaries 
as were not envious of him is inconsistent with any idea of a 
vain man. Miss Sanborn quotes against him his fifty-fifth 
gonnet; but it ought to be remembered that such language 
ommon to almost every poet of that age, small as well 

as great ; and it seems to us to have been employed by 
Shakespeare more for the purpose of ingratiating himself with 
the person addressed than for mere self-glorification. The 
twenty-ninth sonnet is in a very different strain, and proves, we 
think, conclusively that our chief poet had that true modesty 
of genius which, not ignorant of its own power, is yet fully, 
even painfully, conscious of its limitations. We shall look in 
vain for any trace of self-conceit either in the writings or in any 
record of the life of the greatest creative genius of Scotland, 
Sir Walter Scott; nor, as Mr. Ruskin has observed, do we ever 
find him talking of the dignity of his own calling. Weall know 
that Shelley spoke of Byron’s genius as extinguishing his own, 
and that he was “ proud” to acknowledge his inferiority to 
Moore; and since an extravagant eulogy of the latter in Adonais 
is followed by an allusion of its author to himself as “one of 
less note,’ there seems to be no reason to doubt his sin- 
cerity. That Wordsworth was sometimes too egotistic must 
be allowed; yet he was hardly over-estimating himself when he 
remarked that “he feared comparison only with Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton.” Many now would rate him 
higher than either Chaucer or Spenser; few, perhaps, would 
rate him lower. 

The greatest poets always possess their imagination; are 
never possessed by it. They wing their highest flights serenely 
and majestically, never letting go the reins of reason. Nowhere 
are they more firmly held than in the loftiest and most rapturous 
of Dante’s flights—probably the loftiest and most rapturous of 
all poetic flights—the Paradiso; the pure intellect and the 
pure imagination here go hand in hand, and while the poet is 
soaring in the empyrean, his brain never reels, nor does he 
once lose sight of the solid ground, though, at times, he may 
appear to du so; but, like Wordsworth’s skylark, though in a 
deeper sense, he is ever “true to the kindred points of heaven 
and home.” And it is the same with Homer, Virgil, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Chaucer, Spenser, and Wordsworth as with 
Dante; the equilibrium of their faculties is never disturbed by 
the most concentrated efforts of their imagination. Most of 
them, too, were as practical in their dealings with men as they 
were sane and healthy in their writings. Chaucer, Spenser, 
and Shakespeare, in particular, were all shrewd men of the 
world; and the same remark holds good of Scott. 

Still, it is true that some great poets, only less than those we 
have named, have become insane, or betrayed symptoms of 
incipient insanity. The cause of this is not far to seek. Poets 
have, in all ages, been more sorely tried than most other men. 
It is surely neither strange nor surprising that the intellects of 
some of these should finally have given way under the pressure 
of accumulated misfortune. Most ordinary men, in like cireum- 
stances, would probably have succumbed much sooner. And 
when one considers the extreme susceptibility of the poetic 
temperament, one may well wonder that comparatively so 
few poets have become absolutely insane. It is a proof, we 
think, of their exceptional mental stren ts. The brains of 
poets are, necessarily, tasked much more severely than the brains 
of ordinary students who have no pretensions to genius; yet 
brain-disease is as rare among the former class as it is frequent 
among the latter. It is not, however, to be denied that there is 
amorbid element in many of the finer poetic temperaments, 
especially those of more modern times. For this morbidity the 
feeble bodily organisations of the poets appear to us to have 
been, in most cases, largely, if not solely, responsible; it cer- 
tainly constitutes no essential part of their genius, as such. In 
the case of Collins, cited by Miss Sanborn, we have the testi- 
mony of Dr. Johnson, who knew him personally, that “ his dis- 
ease was not alienation of mind, but general laxity and feeble- 
ness, a deficiency rather of his vital than his intellectual powers. 
What he spoke wanted neither judgment nor spirit.” And, 
writing of Shelley, Byron, Poe, and others, M. Taine has 
observed ;—“ We are no longer poets without suffering for it. 
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The passion of the brain gnaws our vitals, dries up the blood, 


eats into the marrow, shakes us like a tempest, ard the human 
frame, such as civilisation has made it, is not substantial enough 
long to resist it.” 

That madness is rather an accident than the “shadow” of 
genius, as it has been sometimes called, the very different lives 
of Calderon and Tasso afford, we think, a striking proof. No 
one who reads the dramas of the great Spanish poet will doubt 
that his was a keenly sensitive nature, as susceptible at least 
of all impressions as that of Tasso. And if ever there was a 
poet in whom the imagination was stronger than the judgment, 
it was Calderon; his fancies throng thicker and faster even than 
those of Shelley, and the sober reader is almost as bewildered 
among them as he would be by the vagaries of a madman; yet, 
so far as we know, Calderon was never subject to such hallucina- 
tions as those of Tasso or Shelley, nor has any suspicion of 
insanity ever been imputed to him. He was perfectly sane to 
the last, though he attained a ripe old age; and this we are 
inclined solely to attribute to the exceptionally happy circum- 
stances of his life. In Tasso’s cell he would, with his tempera- 
ment, have shared Tasso’s madness. 

In justice to Miss Sanborn, we ought to add that her book 
evinces a wide range of reading, and cannot fail to be of deep 
interest to all literary students. Though we do not think she 
has succeeded in establishing either the vanity or the insanity 
of the highest genius, her little work will certainly repay perusal, 
and should be specially welcome to all those—and we fear they 
are not a few—who think as she does. It issomewhat singular, 
however, that she should have omitted from her account of 
“mad” poets all mention of Christopher Smart, whose only 
memorable poem—the “ Song to David”—was composed in a 
madhouse; and that, having drawn from so many sources, she 
should have borrowed nothing from Leopardi’s Pensiert, a work 
which Mr. Gladstone has pronounced worthy of Pascal, and in 
which she might have found some very striking reflections on 
the vanity of authors. 


LITERATURE. 
—>—- — 

A First History of England, by Louise Creighton, a third edition, 
illustrated (Rivingtons), is yet another contribution to the difficult 
problem of writing history for children. The particular lines, if any, 
on which this history has been projected, are not referred to by the 
authoress, nor do we notice anything very new or distinctive in the 
treatment; that it is successful, this third edition is evidence. It 
is contained in twenty-four chapters, extending to nearly four 
hundred pages 18mo, from the Roman rule to the death of Prince 
Albert. The illustrations, “from authentic sources,” and forty in 
number, are not the least valuable part of the book; the narrative is 
easy and very simple, and, in great part, takes a story-telling form, 
which we hold to be the right ‘‘ idea’ of a child’s history. The matter 
is, very properly, not confined to the strictly “historical.” We notice 
that eighteen lines are given to Chaucer, against two only to Shake- 
speare. As Marlowe is mentioned, we do not see why Dryden, Pope, 
&c., and even Sir Walter Scott, should be altogether omitted; at 
least, we have found no mention of them, and they do not appear in 
the index. Scott’s novels, and the historical plays of Shakespeare, 
could, no doubt, easily be made to tell a tale of a page or two that 
would excite the interest of juvenile historical readers. Genealogical 
tables, of the usual formidable appearance, are inserted, but we miss 
any chronological table, even a simple one of the Kings. 

The Student's Ecclesiastical History: Part II., The History of the 
Christian Church during the Middle Ages, with a Summary of tke 
Reformation Centuries, XI. to XVI., by Philip Smith, B.A., with Ilus- 
trations (John Murray), forms the continuation and conclasion of the 
author’s “ History of the Christian Church during the First Ten 
Centuries,’’ and another of Mr. Murray’s well-known “ Student’s 
Manuals.”’ Looking at the vastness of the subject, no surprise will be 
felt that the history could not be adequatelycompressed into a book of 
less size than this, viz.,seven hundred small-typed, closely printed, post 
8vo pages. The multifarious matter has been distributed into seven 
books of varying length, as follows :—Book I., “ Climax of the Empire 
and the Papacy, and their Conflict for Supremacy;” II., “The Degra- 
dation and Outward Revival of the Papacy ;’ III., ‘“ Constitution, 
Worship, and Doctrines of the Medieval Church ;’’ IV., “ Monastic 
Orders and Mendicant Friars ;’’ V., ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Learning, Univer- 
sities, and Scholastic Theology ;”’ VI., ‘‘Sects and Heresies of the Middle 
Ages;” and VII., ‘‘ The Reformation and its Precursors.” These 
divisions exhaust the main branches of the subject, except ‘ Art,” 
which is only just touched upon, and designedly left to other hands. 
We are satisfied that this work has been carried through laboriously 
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and conscientiously,—indeed, every page may be said to bear witness 
to it. Wherever we have tested the book, we have found fall in- 
formation for the ordinary student, and that brought up to date and 
based on the best authorities. As regards the “form” of the book, 
it would have been an advantage, for various reasons, to have had the 
chief authorities for each chapter, or book at least, specifically 
named at the head of it. We observe, too, that the notes (in very 
small type) not infrequently, and particularly as the history advances, 
preponderate over the text,—an arrangement which, as interfering 
with the continuity of the narrative, is, we think, obstructive to a 
student. The index (nine pges) looks a little short for so large a 
body of matter, but there is compensation in an ample and valuable 
‘paged ” chronological table. Several of the illustrations are very 
interesting. We doubt not the book will be found to answer the object 
of its compilation, and take its rank among its brethren in the series 
of “ Student’s Manuals.” 

The Home Hymn-book, with accompanying Tunes: a Manual of 
Sacred Song for the Family Circle. (Novello, Ewer, and Co.)—We 
have tried this hymn-book by a test which is supplied by a book 
lately noticed in these columns, Mr. James King’s “ Anglican 
Hymnology.” Mr. King makes a list of 105 hymns which have found 
the most general acceptance in hymnals published during the last 
fifty years or thereabouts. Of these 105, the collection naw before 
us contains thirty-five. Of course, this small number (the “ Hymnal 
Companion” has 103 of them) is partly due to the limitations of 
size, the total number of hymns amounting to 371, and partly to the 
character of the collection, as being specially adapted for home use. 
Still, it seems to point to a certain defect in selection. 

Ewercises on the Compourd Sentence in Greek. With Rules and a 
Vocabulary. By F. W. Cornish, M.A. (R. Ingalton Drake, Eton; Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co., London.) —These exercises, as stated in the pre- 
face, are intended for use in the upper and middle forms of schools, and 
will, no doubt, serve their purpose very efficiently. The plan and 
arrangement is good, the rules short and clear, occasionally too short, 
as in sections 73 and 74, where od uy of negation and prohibition are 
given without any explanation of these idioms. (Under section 73 we 
notice a slight mispriut, js instead of 7s, and another on p. 59, 
éfauaptavev.) The vocabulary has been carefully compiled. The 
exercises, seventy-five in number, consist of short sentences, and are 
specifically based on the seventy-five rules which severally apply to 
them, The book has the merit of brevity. 


Priora Latina. A First Latin Book, containing the Regular Acci- 
dence, with Exercises. (‘Seeley’s Cheap School-books’’ Series.) 
By William Modlen, M.A. (Seeley and Co.)—This book has also 
the merit of being small—eighty-nine pages, 16mo—and good, and 
further, of only costing a shilling. The prefatory note states that 
the exercises, especially those on the declensions, are intended to test 
rather than to convey familiarity with the grammatical forms, which 
is to be acquired by fully and frequently repeating or writing out 
the examples given in the text and specimen vocabularies. With 
this explanation the excercises will answer their purpose for 
beginners. Not the least merit of the book is that it confines itself 
to the regular accidence. It has evidently been carefully prepared, 
and can, no doubt, be employed successfully. We notice a misprint 
in the quantity of the plural of the future perfect of “amo ;” itis right 
in the other conjugations. We would remark that we do not think 
“ dico, I say,” a happy instance of a transitive verb for a beginnner ; 
“amatum iri’ is given without any explanation. The two last pages, 
on the conjunctions, with their twelve lines of explanation, would 
be better omitted altogether. 

Edgar Quinet : Lettres (Evil & Michelet et i Divers Amis. Vol. III, 
(Calmann Lévy, Paris, 1886.)—The interest of this correspondence 
increases as it goes on. Quinet’s perspicacity with respect to the 
probable issues of a struggle between France and Germany is almost 
startling. As far back as 1831 he had pointed out that Prussia was 
aiming at a Germanic unity which should be constituted for her 
benefit and under herrule. On July 14th, 1866, he writes :—“ Prussia 
has been unchained by the Tuileries. She will follow her course. 
She will not stop till she has in hand the whole German race, to 
dominate over France or to abase her.” On August 4th he writes, in 
terms absolutely prophetic:—“If freedom reappears some day 
amongst us, it will be to find France subordinated to forty millions 
of men who hate her.”’ On March 20th, 1867 :—‘‘ Let France avoid 
great wars with new peoples! For with this people of the Lower 
Empire, with these Generals of the Lower Empire, I feel that 
she would be beaten beyond retrieval.” A striking instance which 
he gives of the debasement of public spirit under the Second Empire 
is that, when he succeeded in getting published in the Temps a 
pamphlet of his, entitled ‘‘ France et Allemagne,” the editor insisted 
on the erasure of the word ‘‘conscience’’ wherever it occurred ! 

Hints and Helps for Latin Elegiacs. By H. Lee-Warner. (The 
Clarendon Press.)—‘‘ The object of this selection,” says the author, 
‘is to supply interesting English poetry for boys in the higher forms 
of Pablic Schools.’’ There is a very sensible preface, giving in its 





i 
two pages and a half an excellent little précis of the question of verge. 
writing. A boy must learn the metre, if he has to read Latin 
If he is to go on to higher scholarship, he must write in Latin and 
writing verse is easier and pleasanter than writing prose. And if a 
boy is incapable of verse, as some boys are, at ull events it is some. 
thing to set him to study good English verse. It is the Speciality of 
Mr. Lee-Warner’s book to give good pieces for translation, His 
volume, indeed, would be an excellent verse-book. Hints are 
furnished and a vocabulary. Altogether, the book is a very good one 
for the advanced boys for whom it is intended. 


An Introduction to Latin Elegiac Verse Composition. By J. 
Lupton, M.A. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Lupton’s preface, skort ag it isia 
excellent. He is, perhaps, a little too stern in his purism, and forgets 
to take into account the vast mass of Latin poetry that has perished 
when he denounces the use of words that have slight poetical authority 
Horace’s single use of “ melos,” backed as it is by its use in Accins 
as quoted by Cicero, is, we take it, authority enough ; and we can gee 
no objection to “‘rivulas,” though it is only found in Cicero, Still, 
verse-writers do require some caution in this matter, using as they 
do a number of conventionalities which are deficient in good classical 
authority. Of the general practical merits of Mr. Lupton’s book, it ig 
difficult to speak without any experimental trial of it. These “ whole 
sense’’ verses are often very hard to do. How does Mr, Lupton 
propose to translate “‘The sand of Meroé covers thee, far away, 
released from service”? ‘“ Emeritus” is given for “released from 
service.” “Te,” “procul,” “‘tegit,” ‘“ Meroés,” “arena,” seem to be 
inevituble words ; and we cannot piece them together. We cannot be 
meant to put “Te procal emeritam sabla tegunt Meroés,” with 
Venantius Fortunatus (A.D. 600) as an authority for “sabla,” and 
the forbidden trisyllable at the end. ‘ Emeritum Meroés te procul 
arva tegunt ” would do; but this is to take a liberty with the English, 
On line 9 of xii, we may remark that some scholars object to 
“infans’’ simply as a translation of “infant.” Mr. Lupton’s is a 
very carefully compiled and useful manual. 


A History of Norfolk. By Walter Rye. (Elliot Stock.)—It ig 
very proper that a county histury should have in it a vein of 
pedantry, and we by no means complain that Mr. Rye is willing, nay, 
eager, to show his stores of curious learning. It is not proper, how- 
ever, that a county history should be set forth in the language of the 
penny-a-liner ; and seeing that the author of A History of Norfolk has 
too often degenerated into a jaunty slanginess of style, we cannot 
but make all protest. If we overlook these defects of taste, the 
book is by no meaning uninteresting, for the author’s well-known 
grasp of genealogical and antiquarian matters renders what he has to 
say as to the pedigrees and manners and customs of the East Anglican 
folk well worth consideration. He is at his best in the later mediaval 
times. The chapter on “Norfolk before the Normans” can hardly 
be accepted by any one who has studied with any attention the 
details of our early history. Mr. Rye has a new theory. It is that 
Norfolk was occupied and settled by Danes before the Roman con- 
quest, not after both the Roman and Saxon invasions. ‘As my 
proposed transference of epochs is sure to meet with determined 
opposition, I must be excused,” says Mr. Rye, “if I go into the 
question of Danish settlements in Norfolk at considerable length.” 
After a theory so startling, Mr. Rye would certainly not be 
excused unless he went into the question in some detail. No 
length, however, would be sufficent for such a theory, for it 
is, in fact, untenable on the evidence—the identity of names of 
places in Denmark and Norfolk—adduced to support it. If there 
were not plenty of other facts to prove the ordinary historical 
teaching of the late occnpation of Norfolk by the Danes, there 
would remain a very convincing argument to be brought forward 
from Doomsday Book. There are 4,277 freemen put down for 
Norfolk in the Survey, showing that the disintegration of the free 
polity of the Northern races, which always took place after two or 
three generations of settlement, had not yet begun. Mr. Rye notices 
the force of this argument himself, thongh he will only allow 
the later invasion to have been one of “intermittent raids.” 
Mr. Rye should, we think, have given us rather a fuller account 
of that portion of Doomsday which deals with Norfolk. When the 
Judges declared, as they did in “ The Case of Tanistry,” that “‘ Nostre 
Record de Domesday est de meilure credit que toutes les forein dis- 
courses ou chronicles du monde,” though they conveyed their compli- 
ment in a somewhat barbarous idiom, they said what was none the less 
true and deserved. Doomsday Book can never be enough studied and 
compared by those who wish to throw light on the history of England, 
Mr. Rye is at his best, however, when dealing with ‘‘ The Old Peasant 
Life,” “ The Gentler Life,” and ‘‘The Town Life,’’ and is especially 
happy when he deals with the Guilds. Those curious associations 89 
characteristic of English life, and the spirit of which survives in the 
Odd Fellows, Shepherds, and Druids, and the village clubs of to-day, 
were a vastly important feature of social life in England. With this 
reference to Mr. Rye’s very able and curious account of the Norfolk 
Guilds, and the rules by which they were governed, we must close our 
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sotice of what, with all its faults, is by no means an unworthy con- 
tribution to our knowledge of local history. 

Rasy Pieces for Latin Prose. By A. C. Champneys, M.A., and G. 
W, Randall, MA. First Series. (Rivingtons.)—Messrs. Champneys 
and Randall intend their book, which contains 128 exercises, for the 
middle forms of schools. Most existing books, they think, are too 
hard. A boy is expected to keep rules, and to turn English idioms into 
Latin at the same time. ‘The result frequently is that if the boy is 
able to supply 4 more or less equivalent Latin expression, he indem- 
nifies himself by making a verb govern the nominative case.’ This 
fault is very deep-seated in boys, and will hardly be eradicated by 
any, even the most artfully constructed, manual. At the same time, 
we see considerable merit in the volame before us. The preliminary 
rules and hints are much to the point, and give much iaformation in 
a small compass. 

Showell’s Housekeepers’ Account-Book, 1886 (Virtue and Co.), isa 
useful diary for household expenses, and, in fact, for all the outlay 
needed, or supposed to be needed, for civilised life,—a very compli- 
cated affair, as one sees when it is there set forth in its details. Miss 
Showell prefixes some useful hints on domestic economy. The only 
suggestion that we would make for a future issue is the addition of a 
few blank pages. There are last year’s bills (for even the most rigid 
ready-money system can hardly prevent all stragglers), and other 
matters for which it is convenient to have space at hand. Another 
useful thing for domestic use is Smith’s Shilling Family Washing- 
Book (T. J. Smith, Son, and Co.) 


Cwsar de Bello Gallico. Edited by J. H.and W. F. Allen, and J. 
B. Greenough; revised by Hi. P. Judson. (Green and Co., Boston, 
U.S.A.) —This is a most useful book. Nothing could be more complete 
than the apparatus of notes, whether the interpretation of the text 
or the general understanding of the history is considered. The ex- 
planations, furnished as they are with illustrative drawings of the 
various machines and engineering constructions which Cesar de- 
scribes, are especially valuable. A vocabulary is appended, in which 
the syllables are marked with quantities, and this after a reasonable 
method, though we do not see why the final “o” of verbs is marked 
ascommon. With the exception of some few words, such as “ puto,” 
in Cosar’s time it was always long. ; 





Books RECEIVED.—Sacred Themes and Famous Paintings, by the 
Rey. D. Davies (Alexander and Shepheard).—Tke Definitions of 
Euclid, by R. Webb, M.A.; The Life and Works of Robert Schumann, 
by A. Reissmann, translated by A. L. Alger, an addition to “ Bohn’s 
Standard Library ;’’ and Handbook to the Works of Robert Browning, 
by Mrs. Sutherland Orr (Bell and Sons).—Great Scotsmen, by the 
author of “ Great Englishmen,’’ an addition to the “ Reading Books” 
series for young children issued by Messrs. Bell and Sons.—In- 
stitutes of Logic, by J. Veitch, LL.D. (Blackwood and Sons).—Life 
of Saint Philip Benizi, by the Rev. P. Soulier; and The English 
Catholic Nonjurors of 1715, edited by the late Very Rev. E. FE. 
Estcourt, M.A.. and J. O. Payne, M.A. (Burns and Oates).—The 
Story of the Heavens, by R. 8. Ball, LL.D. (Cassell and Co.)— 
Handbook of Psychology, by J. Clark Murray, LL.D. (A. 
Gardner, London ; Dawson Brothers, Montreal). — A second 
edition of The Catholic Solaier’s Guide, by G. Wenniger, S.J. 
(Gill and Son, Dublin).—Dogs in Health and Disease, by J. 8. 
Hurndall (Gould and Son).—A second edition of A Poetry of Evile-, 
by D. B. W. Sladen, B.A. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—Lamartine’s 
Jeanne d’ Arc, edited, with notes and a comprehensive vocabulary, by 
V. Oger; and About’s Le Roi des Montagnes, with notes and ex- 
planations by H. Testard, B.A. (Hachette and Co.)—Permanent and 
Temporary Pastures, with descriptions and coloured illustrations of 
natural grasses and clovers, by M. J. Sutton (Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co.)—Dissertations on the Piilosophy of the Creation, by W. Galloway, 
M.A. (J. Gemmell, Edinburgh ; Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London). 
—Principles of Political Econoiny, by 8. Newcomb (Harper and 
Brothers, New York).—Platform Aids, a collection of speeches 
by eminent Christian orators (Hodder and Stoughton).—A trans- 
lation of The Great Commentary of Cornelius 4 Lapide, by T. 
W. Mossman, B.A. (J. Hodges).—Schmidt’s Social Results of Early 
Christianity, translated by Mrs. Thorpe, with preliminary essay by 
R. W. Dale, LL.D. (Isbister).—Christ’s Christianity, by Count Leo 
Tolstoi, translated from the Russian; and Lectures on Philosophy, 
First Series, by T. Maguire (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—The 
Early Hanoverians, by Edward E. Morris, an addition to the “ Epochs 
of Modern History” series; and a second edition of Schellen’s Spec. 
trum Analysis, translated by Jane and Caroline Lassell, and edited, 
with notes, by Captain W. de W. Abney, R.E. (Longmans, Green, and 
Co.)—Malt and Malting, by H. Stopes (F. W. Lyon).—A fourth 
edition, revised and enlarged, of Roscoe’s Spectrum Analysis; and a 
second edition of Ray’s Tevt-Buol: of Deductive Logic (Macmillan and 
Co.)—An English edition of Vilmorin and Andrieux’s Vegetable Garden, 
published under the direction of W. Robinson (John Murray).—Com- 
mentary on the Book of Judges, by the Rev. A. R. Fausset, M.A.; and 


Holy Scripture, Vol. II., ‘‘ Zephaniah-Revelation ” (Nisbet and Co.) 
—A First Course of Physical Laboratory Practice, by A. M. 
Worthington, M.A. (Rivingtons).—Bacon’s Essays, edited, with 
introduction, annotations, notes, and indices, by F. Storr, B.A., and 
C. H. Gibson, M.A., an addition to the series of “English School 
Classics’? issued by Messrs. Rivingtons.—History of the Church of 
England, by R. W. Dixon, M.A., Volume III., “Edward VI., 1549- 
1553” (Routledge and Sons).—School Electricity, by J. E. H. Gordon, 
B.A.; New Zealand Rulers and Statesmen, 1840 to 1885, by W. Gisborne ; 
Our Land Laws as They Are, by H. Greenwood, M.A.; and New 
Theories of Matter and of Force, by W. Barlow (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—The Trials of Jesus, seven discourses for Lent, by 8. Baring Gould, 
M.A.; and The Holy Temple, Lenten meditations, by H. B. Hyde, 
M.A., with introduction by the Ven. H. W. Watkins, D.D. (Skeffing- 
ton and Son).—A third edition of Anderson’s Lightning Conductors 
(Spon).—A third edition of The Law and Practice of Election Petitions, 
by H. Hardcastle (Stevens and Haynes).—Notes on Norway, by W. 
B. McTaggart; and Hartmann’s Religion of the Future, translated 
by E. Dare (Stewart and Co.)—Volume II. of Book-Lore (E. Stock).— 
Key-Words of Christian Teaching, an explanation on principles of 
etymology of certain Scriptural and theological terms (Stott). — With 
the Poets, a selection of English poetry, by the Ven. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 
(Suttaby and Co.)—Elementary Text-Book of Etymology, by W. F. 
Kirby (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—The Literature of Egypt and 
the Soudan, by H.H. Prince Ibrahim-Hilmy, Volume I, “ A-L” 
(Triibner and Co.)—Manual of International Law, by J. H. Ferguson, 
in 2 vols. (Whittingham and Co.)—The Presbyterian Fund and Dr. 
Daniel Williams's Trust, by W. D. Jeremy, M.A. (Williams and 
Norgaie). 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
i 
ZEschines in Ctesiphontem, translated by J. Edgar, cr 8vo ...(Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 
Among the Rocks, and other Poems, by M. A. 8., l6mo (Williams & Norgate) 2/6 
Arnold (EF. L.), Coffee, its Cultivation, 8vo ............ ..(Whittingham) 10/6 
Ball (T. F.), Queen Victoria, cr 8vo ......... noes patent (Partridge) 26 
Casey (J.), Treatise on Ely Trigonometry, lZmo ..... sesecseceesee-e-(Hodges) 3/0 
Cockburn (S8.), The Laws of Nature and the Laws God (Sonnenschein) 3,6 
Cork (Countess), Memories and Thoughts, l6mo................00..008 (Bell & Son) 5/0 
Curtis (E.), The Favourite of Fortune, 3 vols, er Sy ..... (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Drinkwater (H.), Remarks on Epidemic of Measles, roy 8yo (Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Dunstan (R.), Manual of Music, cr 8vo0.............66..cceeeeeceeseseeeeeesees-( Hughes) 2/6 
Farjcon (B. L.), The Sacred Nugget, 1 vol. er 8Vo ......00... (Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Giffen (R.), Essays in Finance, Vol. 2, 8v9 ..............4 ceeeeeeeeeeee ( Bell & Sons) 14/0 
Goethe’s “ Fanst,” Translated by Sir T. Martin, Part IL., er 8vo (Blackwood) 6/0 
Greely (A. W.), Three Years of Arctic Service, 2 vols. roy 8vo_ ...... (Bentley) 42/0 
Hall (J.), Bishop of Exeter and Norwich, by G. Lewis (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Harris (R.), Notebook on Plane Geometrical Drawing, er 8vo......(Hamilton) 5/0 
Hastings (8.), Law Relating to Riots, cr 8vo .. : c.sesee( Sweet) 2/6 
Higgin (G@.), Commercial and Industrial 5 ....(E. Wilson) 2/0 
Hindley (C.), History of the Catnach Press at ...(Hindley) 21/0 


it Berwick, &e., 4to 
Hutton (V. W.), The Sun of Righteousness, cr 8vo ............(W. W. Gardner) 5/0 
ieee eogpae | 7/6 

) 
















Kitton (I. G.), Dickensiana, cr 8v0 ..............066+ eer eats 

Kunz (A. L.), Lessons in French Grammar, er 8yo ............... (Ward & Loc 2,0 
Jackson (H.), Zeph, a Posthumous Story, er svo .......(Simpkin & Co.) 6/0 
Jenyns (F. G.), Book about Bees, er 8vo (W. W. Gardner) 36 
Lenormant (F.), Book of Genesis, 8vo...... ‘ ita .... (Longmans) 106 
Lilly (S.), Chapters in European History, 2 vols. 8vo_ ......(Chapman & Hall) 21/0 
Meyer (H. R.), La Code Télézgraphiqaue Univer: elle, roy 8vo ...... Hamilton) 30/0 
Murray (D. C.), Aunt Rachel, 2 vols. cr 8v0..............6..0008.-0000-2e( Macmillan) 120 
Noel (R.), Essays on Poetry and Poets, 80 ..................+(O. K, Paul & Co.) 12 0 
Oliphant (Mrs.), The Greatest Heiress in England, 1 vol. (Chatto & Windus) 4/6 
Parkman (F.), La Salle and the Discov ry of the Great West ...(Maemillan) 7/6 
Posnett (H. M.), Comparative Literature, er 8yo...............(C. K, Paul & Co.) 12/6 
Reid (M.), The Star of Empire, 12mo ...... r wa (J. & Re Maxwell) 2/0 
Robinson (A. W. F.), An Italian Garden, 12mo kate ....(T. F. Unwin) 3,6 
Rodd (R.), Feda, and other Poems, cr 8yo seceesseee(D. Stott) 6/0 
Scott (S. P.), Th h Spain, roy 8vo ee seeseeseeeee( Bent'ey) 16/0 
Story of Active Service in Foreign Lands, cr 8vo : (W. Blackwood) 50 
Strong (H. A.), Outlines of a History of the German L ige (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Swinburne (A. C.), Victor Hugo, a Study, e- 8vo ..(Chatto & Windus) 6/9 
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The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr, K. 
Ninsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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OSSALL SCHOOL —TWELVE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL, will be COM- 
PELTED FOR on APRIL 6th. Va'ue from 70 guineas to £20. Juniors must be 
under 14, seniors under 15 and 16, on Lady Day. Candidates examined at Oxford 
or Rossall, as preferred.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, 
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| FANCY BALLS and PRIVATE THEATRICALS, 
| FRYANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED; or, 


These Chartularies, publishe.t for the first time, are the only documents of 
descri, tion known to exist of the ancient establishments of the Cistercian Order 


| What to Wear at Fancy Balls, By ARDERN | in Ireland; two being of St. Mary’s Abbey, Dublin, and one of the Hous We 
Hott. Fourth and Enlar Edition, with 64 Pen-and- Dunbrody,. Wexford. One Chartulary is in the Bodleian Library, Osten’ New 
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70) Costumes. 
‘*What to wear at a Fancy Ball is often a question 
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AND | particular by a little book culled ‘ Fancy Dresses 
Described.’ ’—Daily Telegraph, 
* The descriptions of toilettes are thoroughly practi- 
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| —Court Journal, 
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YDROPHOBIA. —Dr. Buisson’s euccesatel treatment } 
Turk'sh and Russian Baths, This proved remedy is followed by :— ¥ 
J. Atkinson, Esq., F.R.C.V.8., 14 Wilton Place, Belgravia, 
Paddington Green—Mr. Meta! fe, Priesnitz House, 
Bournemouth—Jennings’s Hydrops athic Establishment, 





| will supply a real want.”"—Vanity Fair, 
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WANTED, at EASTER, in an En- 
dowed High School for Girls, a FORM MIS- 
TRESS who has taken the Classical Tripos. Further 
information may be obtained from Miss BROUGH, to 
whom copies of testimonials should be sen‘, together 
with particulars as to experience, subjects, and 
amount of salary required.—Address, the Te achers’ 








CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


1829, 


Hastings—Wilkins’s Hydropathi> Estublishmen., oa 
Matlock—By the Medical Staff of Smedley’s Establishment ; 
Baths in Bath, Bristol, Worcester, Birmingham, M inchoster, 
5 and at Leicester Square, London. 


Friends are ready to pay for any needy hydrophobic patient under this treat- 
ment.—Apply to FREDK. E, PURKIs, Esq., The High Elms, Nuatfield, Surrey, 
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Guild Office, 17 Buckingham Street, Strand. 4 
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COUN IL OFFER for COMPETITION in the STONE. Actvary—-FRANK B. WYATT, E 8q. 3 


Cambridge Higher Local Examination, in JUNE, 
3886, FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS of £50. One, tenable 
for three years, given by Mr. Stephen Winkworth ; 
and four, tenable for two years, or, under certain 
conditions, for three years, given respectively by 








Puysic1an—Dr. 


Total Funds ee 
Total Annual Income ... 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death 
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Mrs. Stephen Winkworth, and by the Compauies of Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus me £437,317 = 
the Clothworkers, the Drapers, and the Goldsmiths. 
Also, ONE or MORE SCHOLARSHIPS of £35, for NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
one year,—Informat ion as to the conditions on which BR 
the Scholarships are awarded, will be given by Miss Attention is particularly requested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of specia) 
HELEN GL ADS’ TON Newnham Colle ze. importance to Clergymen and their Lay relat'ves desiring to assure their lives :— 
——-— oe - 1. The SECURITY.—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of Torer MILLIons AND A 
SLE of W IG H r¢ OLLEGE RY DE. QuakTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 24 per cent. The Income of the Socie'y is upwards of ] 
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TION in MARCH, and TWO in JULY of about equal | Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Soc iety’s Rates of Premiams are based. go 
calas. Saas wae preference will be given to Anzlo- 3. B §.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, aud conse quently all the Profits th 
Indian candidates.— Apply, for particulars, ARTHUR | #re di vided amongst the Assured Members. The Blevent Quinquennial Bonns will be deciared on June lst, 
A. CARRE, MA. till Mas‘er, Isle of Wight | 1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated. - 
Ocliesc. 3 “ sas iis 7 . - sad | MANAGEMENT.—The Society neither emp oys Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro: 
wah Tan bee r cei si duction of new business, The Expenses of Manavement for the past ve ar were only £4 45 1d per cent. on the 
AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS late total income. MATTHEW HODGSON, Sceretary, 
Head Mistress of the Norw:ch Hich School, Cop’es of the 53th Annual Report and revised cree. arog 7 ms of Proposals, &c., may be had on 
has a very confortable HOME for a limited number | application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, 
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on application. Highest references to parents of past 
and present Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 
aud, 


P® VATE TU ITION in 
LAND, for SANDHURST, 
FOREIGN OFFIVUE, ‘&e. —F, MERE WETHER, B.A 
Oxon., some time Ms aster at Cheltenham College, 

assisted by G. BAYLIS, B.A., Wrangler, late Scholar 
of Peterhouse =e, Cambridge, and a Science Graduate, 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS for 
the above at Chalet de Lucens, Lucens, Canton Vaud. 
Special advantages for c Moquial French and German. 
Resident French and German Masters. Individual 
attention. References kindly permitted to the Bishop 
of Dover, the Dean of Canterbury, Rev. G. W. Kitchin, 
DD, and pirents of former and present pap ls —For 
prospectus and list of previous succes-es, apply to Mr. 
MEREWETHER, or Messrs. ASKIN, 38 Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 
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Radley College, Abingdon, 
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“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles. 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. LAURANC E, F.S.S., 


frequently | 
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COMPANY’S 
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OF MEAT, 


Baron Liebig disc’aims all connection with other 


brands, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, | OCULIST OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREET. Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at 
S KE ENT. : Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- | per Magy 3p Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
Heap Master —G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., | dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, ii i 


for merly Scholar of St. Jotn’s College, Cambr idge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 


tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 


Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. | 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- | 


At HOME or ABRO: am I never Travel without 


P . ea 
High-Class Public School. All Masters University | Guardian Buildings, Cross Street, Manchester; and 5 I AMP LOUG H’S PYRET IC SALINE 

Graduates. Classical and Modern Sides. Remarkably | Corporation Street, Birmingham. Au It “SAVED MY LIFE, 

healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming - bath, It cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 

gymnasium, works shop, fives-couits, cricket - field. OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 


Valuable Exhib tions awarded : annually to the Univer- 
sities or other approv ed pl aces of a lv: anced study. — 


OYAL IND 





INDIAN ‘ENGINEERING 

COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES.— 
The Course of Study is arranged to fit an Lngineer 
for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. 
Fifty-five Students will be admitted in September, 
1826. For Competition the Secretary of State will 
ofer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Indian 
Public Works Department, and TWO in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD on MAY llth 

and 12th, for FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, value £30, for three years. Open to Boys 


under i5 at the date of Examination.—For further 
information, apply to the Rey. 
Head Master. 


J. KENNEDY, M.A., 


e PIANOS are for sale from 35 guineas, or on the 
three years’ system from £3 7s per quarter, and for 
hire from 10s 6d per month.—JOHN BRINSMEAD 


Wi igmore Stre. t, London, W. 


I OLLOWAY’S OINTMEN T and 
a PILLS.—O.p Wounps Sores, anv ULcers.— 
Daily experience confirms the fact which 
years, viz., that no means are known equal to Hollo- 
way’s remedies for curing bad legs, bad breasts, sores, 
wounds, diseases of the skin, erysipelas, abscesses, 
burns, scalds, and, in truth, a'l maladies where the 
skin is broken, To cure these infirmities quickly is 
of primary importance, as compulsory confinement 
indoors weakens the general health. The ready 
means of cure are found in Holloway’s Ointment 
and Pills, which heal the sores and expel the cause. 
In the very worst cases the Ointment has succeeded 
in effecting a perfect cure after every other means 











had failed in giving adequate relief, 


and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 18, 20, and 22 , 


has | 
triumphed over all opposition fur more than forty | 


other Fevers, with all Diseases having their origin in 
Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 
Feverish Culds, &¢.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 
London. 


NOTHER cure of bad throat, cough, 
&e. (this week', by Dr. LOCUCK’S PUL- 
MONIC WAFERS. Mr. Heron, 29 High Street, 
Belfast, writes :—"I am subject to inflsmmation of 
the throat, and suffer greatly in coli weather from a 
cough. I got a box of Dr. Locock’s PuLMoNIc 
WaFers, which relieved the cough, allayed the in- 
flammation, and give me ease at once. I have mach 
pleasure in recommending them to other sufferer’. 
I always keep a box by me for use, as one wafer taken 
when the cough is commencing will do more than a 
box once it has got a good hold.” Dr, Locock’s 
WAFERS instantly relieve and rapidly cure asthma, 
consumption, bronchitis, coughs, colds, shortness of 
breath, phlegm, pains in the chest, and rheumatism. 
They taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s 14a, 23 94, 4s 6d, and 
11s per box by all Druggists. 
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——— 
| “LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ, 














” 
LIBERTY”) © «tiserty” VELVETEEN, 
N | IN ARTISTIC AND RARE COLOURS, 
bre. PRICE 48 9D PER YARD, 
eas ART PatTERNS Post FREE. 
" “QLrperty” ArT FURNISHING CATALOGUE, 
’ F A B R | Cc S e Containing 12 Coloured Plates, Post Freer. 
de East India House, . 
eat New PatreRNS Post FREE. & Chesham House, } Snes eee, Ww. 
ord, — 
, | IN ALL WOODS OR PAINTED. 
a nd 
jad HINDLEY ) From 24s to £100. 
| 
by woo D | Illustrated price list on application. 
MANTELS |C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
"| 290 to 204 42 OXFORD STREET, W. 
= | ‘Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE. 
er, HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 
at | Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G. 
ry. MEDLEY’S | TENNANT, M.B. 
— $ | Turk'sh, Russian, Electric, and other Baths. 
4 Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
= MATLOCK. Tennis and Cr quet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





It 


contains no lead or poisonous ingredients, and can 


ROWL ANDS’ | Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. 
MACASSAR 
OIL 


also be had in a 
GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and childrens. 


Sold everywhere. 


oUR EYES. 


} BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE SIGHT WITH 
u SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence. 
f Browning’s axis-ent pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, being cut from 
pure crystals cf Brazilian pebble at right angles to the axis, and every lens 
y tested separately by the polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s 6d 
b per pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per pair; and in 
gold frames, from £1 33 6a.—Full particulars of Browning’s Method of Suiting 
3 the Sight by correspondence, and testimonials post free. 
JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
FREE DELIVERY iu LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 
ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depot, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage. 


Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., 
19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


LADIES! 
WRITE FOR BOX O# PATTERNS, post free. 


The ‘DAILY NEWS” says: 
‘“ENGLISHWOMEN no longer need to patronise the pro- 
duce of foreign looms, so far as Woollen Textures are concerned. 
England has in some instances outstepped the competitors who 
were some years ago ahead of her. The 


DARLINGTON CROSS-WARP 
SERGES 


are an instance of this. The texture is as soft and refined as 
anything we have had from abroad, and the union of warmth 
to lightness, so necessary to health, is in these materials 
brought to perfection. The fineness of the wool of which they 
are composed—English wool, be it understood—imparts to the 
serges the admirable quality of draping in those soft folds now 
so essential from the point of view of fashion.’’ 

TO BE HAD IN ALL THE NEWEST COLOURINGS, AND 
PATTERNS OF ALL THE DIFFERENT QUALITIES 
ARE SENT ON APPROBATION, POST FRER. 
Purchases of £1, carriage paid to any railway station in 
Great Britain. 

Any quantity cut, at wholesale price (10$d to 3s per yard). 

Leia HENRY PEASE and CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 
SPINNERS and MANUFACTURERS, The Mills, DARLINGTON, Esta. 1752. 


WILLS’S 














DIRECT. 
FROM 
OUR 
OWN 


MILLS. 


BEST BIRD’S EYE 


Is now Supplied in 4 0z. and 2 oz. Patent Square Packets in 
2ddition to the Sizes and Styles hitherto sold. 
W. D. and HH. O«<. WILLS, 
LONDON. BIRMINGHAM. MANCHESTER. 
French Agency—7bis, Rue Scribe, Paris. 
PRIZE MEDALS.—London, 1862; New Zealand, {852 ; 
Amsterdam, 1883; London, 1884. 





BRISTOL, HAMBURG. 


Now ready, price 6d, by post, 7a. 
IR JAMES HUDSON and EARL RUSSELL: an 


Bien etorioal Rectification from Authentic Documents. By the Hon, GEORGE 





WitztmMm Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 











INDUSTRIAL REMUNERATION. 


Demy 8vo, 528 pp., price 2s 6d. 


INDUSTRIAL REMUNERATION 


CONFERENCE: 


The Report of the Proceedings and Papers read in Prince’s 
Hall, Piccadilly, on the 28th, 29th, and 
30th January, 1885. 


WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY: 


Sir THOMAS BRASSEY, M.P. 

LLOYD JONES. 

DAVID CUNNINGHAM, M.Inst.C.E., F.S.S. 
J. G. HUTCHINSON. 

EDITH SIMCOX. 

W. SAUNDERS. 


J. LYNCH. 
I. LOWTHIAN BELL, F.R.S. 
W. OWEN. 


J. MAWDSLEY. 

Professor ALFRED MARSHALL. 
EMMA A. PATERSON. 
Professor BEESLY. 

W. J. HARRIS, M.P. 

W. H. HOULDSWORTH, M.P. 
STEPHEN HARDING. 
SEDLEY TAYLOR, M.A. 

M. JEAN BILLON. 

BENJAMIN JONES. 

EDWARD W. GREENING. 

J. M. CHERRIE. 

A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
ALFRED R. WALLACE, LL.D. 
Emeritus Professor F. W. NEWMAN. 
Lord BRAMWELL. 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 

J. SHIELD NICHOLSUN, M.A. 
ADOLPHE SMITH, F.C.S. 

J. F. MILLAR, 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





NEW WORK BY COLONEL YULE. 





Next week (920 pp.), medium 8vo, 36s. 

HOBSON-JOBSON ; being a Glossary of 
Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases, and of Kindred 
Terms; Etymological, Historical, Geographical, and Discursive 
By Colonel Henry Yute, R.E., C.B., LL.D., Editor of ““The Book 
of Ser Marco Polo,” &c.; and the late ArtHUR Coke BURNELL, 
Ph.D., C.1.E., Author of the “ Elements of South Indian Palec- 
graphy,” &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW VOLUMES OF ELWIN AND COURT- 
HOPE’S POPE. 





Next week, 8vo, 10s 6d each. 
WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. Edited, 


with copious Notes and Introductions, by W. J. Courrnops, M.A. 
Vols. IX. and X. (Prose Works). 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for 


MARCH. Edited by T. H. S. Escort. 
ConTENTS. 





LAw AND LICENSE. 
THe Prorpre AND THEIR Frrenps. By a London Artisan. 
PaRIsIaAN HELLS. By Edward Delille. 
Mr MrivartT ON THE Riauts OF RFASON, 
THE ARMY AND THE DEMOCRACY. 
Tur PicTURES AT THE GARRICK CLUB. iy berg A. Griffiths 
ForREIGN CORRESPONDENTS. By William Beatty-Kingston. 
THE ScoTcH CROFTERS. 
Aout KENSINGTONE GORE. 
Tue EASTERN QUESTION :— 
1. WHaT 18s GREECE? By Diplomaticus. 
2. TURKEY AND MACEDONIA, 
Tue RossEttis. By William Sharpe. 
A Homer RuLER’s Views. By Colonel J. P. Nolan, M.P. 
HoME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


By George J. Romanes 


By Edmund Yates. 





JICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—The CALENDAR for 1886, 

containing the Regulations, Examination Lists, Examination Papors, & , 

is now published, and can be obtained from Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO., 
London, or Mr. J. E. CORNISH, Manchester, price ls, by post, 1s 3d, 
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EW ZEALAND.—To the Holders of 
New Zealand Government Four-and-a-Half 
per Cent, Five-Thirty Debentures, issued under Acts 
of the General Assembly of New Zealand, intitled 
respectively the Immigration and Public Works Loan 
Act, 1870, the Immigration and Public Works Loan 
Act, 1873, and the Immigration and Public Works 
Loan Act, 1874. 

The Government of New Zealand hereby give 
notice that the outstanding FOUR-and-a-HALF per 
CENT, FIVE-THIRTY DEBENTURES issued under 
the above Acts, will be PAID OFF at par on the Ist 
day of August, 1886, at the Offices of the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies,in Downing Street, London, 
after which date interest will cease. 

The Debentures must be left at the offices afore- 
said for examination three clear days prior to pay- 
ment. 

For the Government of New Zealand, 
F. D 


. D. BELL, 
PENROSE G. JULYAN, 
Stock and Conversion Agents of the said Government, 

No. 7 Westminster Chambers, London, January 
28th, 1886. 

With reference to the preceding advertisement, the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England give 
notice that, on behalf of the Agents appointed by the 
Governor in Council under the New Zealand Con- 
solidated Stock Act, 1877, the Amendment Act, 1881, 
and the Consolidated Stock Act, 1884 (Sir Francis 
Dillon Bell, K.C.M.G., and Sir Penrose Goodchild 
Julyan, K.C.M.G.,C.B.), they are authorised to inform 
holders of the Four-and-a Half per Cent. Five-Thirty 
Debentures that they may, at their option, receive 
instead of cash, payable as above mentioned, Four per 
Cent. New Zealand Stock Inscribed at the Bank of 
England, with dividends payable half-yearly on May 
1st and November Ist, on the following terms :— 

For every £100 in debentures surrendered with the 
coupon for the half-year’s intere-t due on August Ist 
next attached £101 of Four per Cent. Inscribed Stock, 
bearing interest from February 1st, 1886, and inscrib- 
able on or after April 2nd, 1886, 

Holders who desire to exchange on these terms, 
must deposit their debentures at the Chief Cashier’s 
Office, Bank of England, on or after Monday, February 
15th, but not later than Tuesday, March 30th next, 
when the option will cease, 

Scrip Certificates, with coupons attached for the 
interest from February Ist to April 30th (payable 
May Ist next), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures. 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict., ch. 59, the revenues 
of the Colony of New Zealand alone will be liable in 
respect of the Stock and the dividends thereon, and 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury will 
not be directly or indirectly liable or responsible for 
the payment of the Stock or of the dividends thereon, 
or for any matter relating thereto. 

Bank of England, January 29th, 1886. 


EW ZEALAND.—Further Conver- 
sions of the Public Debt.—The Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England give notice that, on 
behalf of the agents appointed by the Governor of New 
Zealand in Council, under the New Zealand Consoli- 
dated Stock Act, 1877, and Amendment Act, 1881, and 
the Consolidated Stock Act, 1884 (Sir Francis Dillon 
Bell, K.0.M.G., and Sir Penrose Goodchild Julyan, 
K.C.M.G., C.B.), they are authorised to invite holders 
of the Debentures of the under-mentioned Loans to 
bring in their DEBENTURES for CONVERSION 
on the following terms :— 
FIVE per CENT. CONSOLS (Annual Drawings). 

For every £100 in Consols Debentures, from which 
tke Coupon due April 15th next must be detached, a 
new Debenture for the same amount, bearing interest 
payable quarterly at 5 per cent. for six years from 
April 15th, 1886, to April 15th, 1892, when it will be 
converted into £107 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock; 
or, at the option of the holder, he may receive £106 
of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, inscribable on or after 
April 2nd next, and bearing interest from May lst. 
In the latter case, Scrip Certificates, with coupon 
attached for the interest at 5 per cent. from April 
15th to April 30th (payable May Ist), will be issued in 
exchange for the Debentures. 

The annual drawing for redemption of the Consols 
will take place on Monday, March 15th next, and 
Debentures brought in for conversion before that 
date will not be affected by the drawing. 

The option hereby given to holders whose Bonds 
have not been drawn must be declared not later than 
Tuesday, March 30th. 

FIVE per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1863, 
REDEEMABLE 1914. 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan surren- 
dered with the coupon for the half-year’s interest due 
July 15th next attached, a new Debenture for the 
same amount, bearing interest payable half-yearly at 
5 per cent. for six years from January 15th, 1886, to 
January 15th, 1892, when it will be converted into 
£110 of 4 per cent. Inscribed Stock; or, at the option 
of the holder, he may receive £112 10s of 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd, In the latter 
case, a Scrip Certificate, with coupon attached for the 
interest from January 15th to April 30th at 5 per 
cent. (payable May lst), will be issued in exchange 
for the Debentures. 

FIVE per CENT. TEN-FORTIES of the LOANS of 
1876 and 1877, REDEEMABLE after 1888. 

For every £100 in Debentures of these Loans, from 
which the coupon due March Ist must be detached, 
£102 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, bearing interest 
from May ist, 1886, and inscribable on or after 
April 2nd. 

Scrip Certificates, with coupons attached for the 
interest at 5 per cent., from March Ist to April 30th 
(payable May Ist), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures. 

FIVE per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1879, 
REDEEMABLE 1889, 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan, from 
which the coupon due May Ist must be first detached, 
£103 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, bearing interest 
from May Ist, 1886, and inscribable on or after April 





2nd. 
Scrip Certificates will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures, 





SIX per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1860, 
REDEEMABLE 1891. 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan sur- 
rendered, with the coupon for the half-year’s interest 
due July Ist next attached, £109 of 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd. 

Scrip Certificates, with coupon attached for the 
interest at 6 per cent. from January Ist to April 39th 
(payable May Ist), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures, 

SIX per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1863, 
REDEEMABLE 1891. 


For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan, from 
which the coupon for the half-year’s interest due 
March 15th must be detached, £109 of 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd. 

For every £100 in Debentures surrendered with the 
coupon for the half-year’s interest due June 15th 
next attached, £109 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, 
bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, and inscribable 
on and after April 2nd. 

Scrip Certificates, with coupon attached for the 
interest at 6 per cent. for the broken periods in each 
series, up to April 30th (payable May Ist), will be 
issued in exchange for the Debentures. 

Debentures of the Consols Loan may be deposited 
on or after Monday, Februury 15th, but not later than 
Tuesday, March 30th next, when the option given to 
holders will expire. 

Debentures of the other Loans hereinbefore men- 
tioned may be deposited on or after Monday, March 
Ist, but not later than Friday, April 30th next. 

The Inscribed Stock herein mentioned will in every 
case rank pari passu with the New Zealand 4 per Cent. 
Consolidated Stock already inscribed at the Bank of 
Eng!and, with dividends payable half-yearly on May 
lst and November Ist, and redeemable at par on 
November Ist, 1929. 

All Debentures surrendered for conversion must be 
deposited at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of Eng- 
land, where the necessary forms may be obtained, 
and must.be left three clear days for examination 
before Scrip Certificates can be issued. 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict., ch. 59, the revenues of 
the Colony of New Zcaland alone will be liable in 
respect of the Stock and the dividends thereon, and 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury will not 
be directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the 

ayment of the Stock or of the dividends thereon, or 
‘or any matter relating thereto. 
Bank of England, February 8th, 1886. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880. 
Paid-up Capital ... ae «» £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ae aes oat 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained or application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also re- 
ceived, bearing interest piyable half-yearly at the 
rate of Four per Cent. per annum, and transferable 
by ordinary transfer deed. Stock Certificates are 
issued. Such Deposits are repayable at the option of 
the Bank only, and on its giving twelve months’ 
previous notice to the holders, In the event of repay- 
ment being made on or after January Ist, 1905, it will 
be at par; but if prior to that date, it will be at a 
premium of | per cent. A Stock Exchange quotation 
will be applied for, which will give the advantage of 
negotiability to the stock. 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 

London, January, 1886, 





COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 


—— Fully Subscribed 
Li 


. £2,500,000 
e Fand in Special 


Trust for Life 
Policyholders about oe ie vee 900,000 
ToraL INVESTED Funps Upwarps oF Two MILLIons. 
Total net Annual Income exceeds . £1,200,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


we of DAILY LIFE 
Vi INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Capital ... «-. £1,000,000 

Income ... ee ves nad iad 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000, 





CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvir M, Farqunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enn Orrick—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C. ; 

OR AT THE 
EEAaD emia = HILL, LONDON, E.C, 





LLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ee 
ATIONAL PRO 
INSTITUTION, va 3 EN? 
; Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life Assurance 
Paid-in claims, £6,500,000, 
Profits declared, £3,400,000 
; Funds, £4,180,000." 
Feonomical management, liberal conditions 
bonuses, immediate payment of daier 
Endowment Assurances payable at any age va 
tionally favourable terms, "°° 
48 Gracechurch Street, London, 


HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
I oe 1782, 
nsurances agains O08: Fi . ; 
effected in all parts of the World and Lightning 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber 


ality. 
WILLIAM C, MACDONALD, 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD’ } 


» large 


Joint 
Secretaries, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BAnk_ 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery L 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST fm , 
i ~~" on demand. - 
per CENT. INTEREST on 
ACCOUNTS calculated on the eintmon See 
balances, when not drawn below £50, iis 
The Bank undertakes for its Customers, frog f 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and othe 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchas 
and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, Letters 
of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particy 
lars, post free on application. ae 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Bt OCE 


EXCHANGE 


JOHN ABBOTT AND Co, 
STOCK AND SHARE BROKERS, 
PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C., 
DEAL AT CLOSEST MARKET PRICES, 
LOW COMMISSIONS. 


EARLIEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
INFORMATION. 





Monthly and Mid-Mouthly Circulars, 
Pamphlet on Options, with Lowest Quotations for sane, 
all post free on application. 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 





payable to 
HENRY STONE AND SON, iy hiaks 
BANBURY. 
RY’S 
URE 
((ONCENTRATED 


OCOA. 


“It is especially adapted to those whose digestiy 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir CHA 
CAMERON, President Royal College of Sar 
Ireland, &. 


Braxve Cos OWN SAUCE. 









Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
and 


 oiians MEATS. Also, 


PSseNce ot BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





—— SOUP, and JELLY, andother 
ee ALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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2 
poPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


The FAVOURITE of FORTUNE. 


By Buia CuRTIS (Shirley Smith), Author of “ All 
rd Herself,” “His Last Stake.” 3 vols, 


VENGEANCE is MINE By 


Buiza PoLLARD, Author of “ Hope Deferred,” &c. 
3 vols. 
REAKS. B 
a ee “ Restored,” “ vy 
andHleir.” 3 vols. 
By F. W. Robin- 
Aero tbe s 4 
MARION’S MARRIED LIFE. 


By the Author of **Anne Dysart,”’ “Sir John,” 
ke, 3 vols. 


The KING CAN DO NO WRONG. 
By PAMELA SNE yp, Author of “ Jack Urquhart’s 
Daughter.” 2 vols. 

HURST oem BLACK cere, Publishers. 


—_—— 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S 
WORK 


noes 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
BCCLESIASTICAL INSTITU- 
TIONS. Being Part VI. of ‘*The Principles of 


Sociology.” 


DOCTRINE of EVOLUTION. 





In Svo, cloth, _—- and Enlarged, price 21s. 
Third Edition of 


The PRINCIPLES of SOCIOLOGY. 
Vol, I. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. Sixth 


Thousand, 16s, 


——— 


PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. Fourth 


Thousand, 2 vols., 34s. 


PRINCIPLES of PSYCHOLOGY. 


Fourth Thousand, 2 vols. prescteoil 

CEREMONI ab (tt INSTITUTIONS. 
Third Thousand, 7s. 

POLITICA 3 INSTITUTIONS 
Second Thousand, 12s, 

The .. ATA of of ET THICS. Fourth 
Thouran¢ 

OTHER WORKS. 

The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. 
Ninth Edition, 8vo, 10s 6a. 

EDUCATION. Sixth Thousand, 6s; 


Cheap Kdition, Eleventh Thousand, 2s 6d. 


ESSAYS. 2 vols. New Edition, 
Fourth Thousand, 14s. 

ESSAYS (Third Series). 8s. 

The MAN versus the STATE. 1s; or 


hetter paper, Eighth Thousand, in cloth, 2s 64. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
LONDON ard EDINBURGH. 





Sixth Thousand. 
Now ready, price 6d; by post, 7d. 
GLADSTONE, 
FIFTY-FIVE YEARS. 
A Retrospect and Prospect, with Postscript contain- 
ing additional matter. 
GEORGE ANTHONY DENISON. 


MR. 


By 


W. RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, W. 


London : 


9 


os. 


Now ready, crown Sve, free by post, 


BUTY AND PRIVILEGE. 


By CHARLES ANTHONY, 
hor of “ Popular Sovereignty,” © The Social and 
Political Dependence ‘of Wi omen,” &c. 

1. Or Duties: anp PrivILeGEes GENERALLY. 
Some Privitea@ps. 3. Or Some Duties. 


_London: THE NATIONAL PRESS AGENCY. 


. - 


ORRIS’S EARTHLY PARADISE, 
I, ready March Ist. 


Ant] 
2. Or 





DAVID STOTT’S LIST. 


NEW VOLUME of POEMS by RENNELL RODD. 
DA. 
With other Poems, chiefly Lyrical. 
With an Etching by Harper Pennington. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 


By the Same Author. 
POEMS IN MANY LANDS. 


Sceond Edition, feap. Svo, cloth, price 


SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 
Meditations from the Writings of the Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke. 
Arranged for Daily Use. 
Bound in parchment, with gilt edges, and Photograph 
of Rev. 8. A. Brooke, crown 8yo, price 6s. 


Ka 
53. 


CAMPAIGNING IN A STRANGE 
LAND 


An Election Story. 
By DEMOPHILUS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 53. 


KEY-WORDS OF CHRISTIAN 
TEACHING. 


An Fxplanation on Principles of Etymology of certain 
Scriptural and Theological Terms. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d. 
Second Edition. 


SAPPHO. 


Memoir, Text, Selected Renderings, and a Literal 
Translation, 
By H. J. WHARTON. 


Feap. 8vo, parchment. 
[Ready in Apvil. 


DAVID STOTT, 37 370 Oxford Street, 


Now 
HE NEWS PAPER PRESS 
DIRECTORY for 1886. Forty-first Annual 
Issue, coutaining full particulars of every News- 
paper, Magazine, Review, and Periodical published 
in the United Kingdom and the British Isles, the 
Newspaper Map.of the United Kingdom, the princi- 
pal Continenta], Colonial, Indian, and American 
Papers, and a Directory of the Class Papers and 
Periodicals. Price 2s, by parcels post, 2s 6d. 
Mitrcuett and Co., 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Strect, London, E. C. 
Now -rendy, for MARCH, pric ice ls, post free. 
HE xa FO ss FF © 
ConTENTS. 
THE INCARNATION OF THE ETERNAL Worn. 
R. Illingworth, M.A. 


By J. 


BisHop LIGHTFOOT ON THE IG nee EPistLes. By 
Professor A. Harnack, D.D., Ph.D. 
CHRISTUS Consummator ; "LESSONS FROM THE 


EPIstLEs T0 THE HEBREWS.—3. The King Priest. 
By Rev. Canon Westcott, D.D, 

Tan Revisep Verston.—The First Book of Samuel. 
By Professor A. F. Kirkpatrick, M.A. 

Tue Cross, THE DeatH OF LAW, AND THE TRIUMPH 
OvER Evin Powers (Col. ii., 14, 15). By Alexander 
Maclaren, D.D. 

THouGHts.—l. Shame on Account of God’s Dis- 
pleasure with Us. 2, Religions Childhood and 
Maturity. By M. D. 

ReceNT ENGLISH LITERATURE ON THE NEw TFSTA- 
MENT. By Marcus Dods, D.D. and Professor W. 
Sanday, D.D. 

London: HoppER and StTovuGuTon, 27 Paternoster 

Row. 


“OU RNAL of EDU CATION, 
No. 200, for MARCH. 

EpvucaTION IN ITS PHYSICAL RELATIONS, WITH 
SprciaAL KEFERFNCE TO PREVALENT DEFECTS 
In ScHoots. By W. Jolly, H.M LS. 

Dirricutties. By an Old Hand. 

THE TRAINING OF THE FacuLTY OF CONCEPTION. 
By H. Courthope Bowen. 

Notes on Psycuo.Loey. By Dorothea Beale. 

. GERMAN-ENGLISH. 

. “Wuich THINGS ARE AN 

. ForEIGN Notes :—France, 

Saxony, Americ1, 

. ReviEws :—Maurray’s “ New English Dictionary ;” 
Jebb’s “Oedipus Tyrannus;’ Kennedy’s 
“Oedipus Tyrannus;” Bowen’s ‘* Blossom 
from an Orchard,”’ &c. 

OccaSIONAL NOTES; CORRESPONDENCE. 

TEACHERS’ GUILD; SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES, 

TRANSLATION PRIZE. 

Prize FOR Best TWENTY-FIVE Books, 

Price 6d, per post, 7d. 
Offices : 86 Fleet Strect, Loudon, E.c 


JNDIAN FAMILIES and PREV EN- 
TIVE REMEDIES.—See the BUILDER for 
February 27th (price 41, by post 4$d; Annual 
Subscription, 19s,); also Illustrations of Liverpool 
Cathedral Design (Messrs. Bodley aud Garner); 
Design for a Town Mansion; Church of St. Michael, 
Walthamstow (Interior and Exterior Views) ; Bunyan 
Memorial Window, Elstow Ohurch, Bedfordshire ; 
Essex Street Chapel.—Architectural Education, 
Lecture by Mr. G. Aitchison, A.R.A.—Unexbibited 
Sculpture in the British Museum.—Foundations, &c. 
—46 Catherine Street, ard a'l Newsmen. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING mae. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOL ID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 845, MARCH, 1886. 2s 61. 
CoNnTENTS. 

Our New Eastern Province. 

Tue Crack or Doom.—Part VIII. 


A Diary at VALIADOLID IN THE TIME OF CERVANTES, 
By Johu Ormsby. 


New Views OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS: 
*Orner Port” IpENTIFIED.—III. Identities. 


MusINnGs witHovuT METHOD: Republics are Frequently 
Overrated.—Curiosities of Ebriety.—Wrestling and 
Forbidden Fruit.—Musie and Morals.—Wanted, a 
Pronoun. 


Some Frencu Porers.—Part II. 
Scorcu Locat History. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

Note To ‘Home TrutTus on THE 
TION, BY AN OLD HIGHLANDER.’ 
Tue Late Principat TuLLocu. 


Wittram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


THE 


By J. P. M. 


CrorTer AGITA- 





‘ Meatide, price Half-n- Crown 
i CONTEMPORARY R 
ConTENTS FOR MARCH. 


EVIEW. 


EXPERIENCES OF A DISESTABLISHED CHURCH. By 
Professor George Salmon. 

Tue Irish DiFFICULTY. 

NEWMAN AND ARNOLD.—I. Newman. By R. H. 
Hutton. 

FrEE Lanp.—Part II. By Lord Hobhouse. 

Tue ComMON SENSE OF Emr@ration. By Arnold 
White. With Letter by Lord Wolseley. 

Tne AmaTevrR. By Harry Quilter. 

TYRANTS OF THE SEA. By Sir Thomas Brassey, M.P. 

From THIRTEEN TO SEVENTEEN. By Walter Besant. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. By James Bryce, M.P. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS :— 

1. Mentat Puinosopny. By Professor Seth. 

2. GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Ispister and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 33. 
pus CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for MARCH. 

AUTOGRAPHS. 


CONTENTS. 
Court Royvat. By the Author of “ John i, 
* Melralah,’ &c. Chap.45. Retribution.—Chap. 
E Teuebris Lux. —Chap.'47. Leigh.—Chap.’48, Phe 
Fall of a Pillar. Illustrated by G@. Du Maurier. 
THE Scenic WorxD. 
THE DEADLEIGH SWEEP. 
Some SEA-StRPENTS, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 


THE Story OF THE ONE PIONEER OF TIERRA DEL 
Fourcéo. 
Londo: mn: SuitH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


_S3 


Now ready, price 
TEMPLE BAR "MAGAZINE, 
CoNTENTS FOR MARCH, 1886. 
A Bacuttor’s BrunperR. By W. E, Norris. (To 
be continued.) 


Mr. Mozuiiy’s REMINISCENCES. 

Pur ASUNDER, 

Mozart. 

AmBROSE MALET. 

Humours oF TRAVEL, 

Two Fortunes, 

PASTON CAREW, MILLIONAIRE AND MISER. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton. (Tobe continued.) 

RicuarpD BentLey and Son, New Burlington Street. 


VHE CHRISTIAN REFORMER, 
No. 3, for MARCH, price 1s, contains :— 
Nationa, Cuurcu. By Rev. T. A. Barnett, 
Rev. W. Binns, Kev. E. Armitage, Rev. W. 
Tuckwell. 
2. THE PRINCIPLES OF TRANSLATION : 
Version. By R. Martineau, M.A. 
3. Tuk KNOWLEDGE OF THE LornD. By Rev. Stopford 
A. Brooke. 
By Dr. 


x 


PNP Ym yp 


By 


lA 


THE REVISED 


4. Human AUTOMATISM AND Free WILL, 
W. B. Carpenter. 

5, THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES AND DocTRINAL TRUSTS, 
By Professor Drummond, LL.D 

6, EccLestastican NoTEs,. 


WitiiamMs and Noreatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; 29 South Frederick Street, 


Edinburgh. 
HE HERETIC. meaty, 1s. 
Contents ror MARC 


Nores oF THE MONTH. 

BEGINNING AT THE FOUNDATION, 

CaTHOLIC Views REViEWED, 

THe Ovrcast. 

REVERIES REVERENTIAL. 

A PLEA FOR PORTRAITURE. 

FurtHER NEED FOR FRANCHISF, 

Dramatic REVIEWS. 

STRIKES AND CO-OPERATION, 

Scuoo. Boarps. 

FLoRIN versus RUPEE. 

CONSUMPTION. 

ENIGMAS, 

BENDOZzA, 

Fancy TALes. 

Heattu, WEALTH, AND Dienityr. 
London: E. W. ALLEN, 4 Ave Ms tria Lane, I London, E.C. 





Sixpence M¢ mthly 


»Y APERS for the TIMES. 


A Mazazine for Letters and Ethics. 
Contents For MARCH. 
GLADSTONE: A STUDY. 
MORALITY IN FICTION, 
CIRCUMSTANCE 
Tue Basis OF LIBERTY. 
“THE DIAL.” 
New Booxs. 
CuRRENT Topics. 





Nose err 





FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





in Five Monthly Volumes, at 5s each. Vol. 
London: Rerves and TuRNER, 196 Strand, 


London: Foutcer and Oo., 14 Paternoster Row. 
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PROFESSOR JAMES GEIKIE'S NEW BOOK. 
OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY. 


An Introduction to the Science for Junior Students and General Readers. 


By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.B.S., 


Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, formerly of Her Majesty’s 
Geological Survey, Author of ‘‘ The Great Ice Age,” “ Prehistoric Europe,”’ &c. 


With Four Hundred Illustrations, large post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 





A NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
INTERMEDIATE PHYSICAL AND 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
Abridged from the Physical, Historical, and Descriptive Geography. 


By the late KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 


Revised and Corrected to Date, and intended for Usz2 in Schools where the two Larger Works 
by the Same Author are not found suitable. 


AN 


Crown &vo, cloth lettered, with several Illustrations and a Coloured Diagram illustrating the Seasons, price 5s, 


NEW MAP IN STANFORD'S LARGE SERIES. 


STANFORD’S NEW WALL MAP OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Scale, 69 miles to an inch; size, 58 in. by 50; price, mounted on rollers and varnished, 13s, 


IN THE SAME SERIES. 
STANFORD’S NEW WALL MAP OF THE 
BRITISH COLONIES AND POSSESSIONS. 


On a Uniform Scale, size, 50 in. by 58; price, mounted on rollers and varnished, 13s. 











*,* Price List of the Series of Twenty-one Maps post free on application. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
DAVID DOUGLAS’S “ AMERICAN AUTHORS.”’ 


New Volume, price 2s, in cloth; or 1s, in paper (1s 2d, post free), 


PRUDENCE PALFREY. By T. B. Aldrich, 
Author of “ The Queen of Sheba,” “‘ Marjorie Daw,” &c. 
“Mr, Aldrich is, perhaps, entitled to stand at the head of American humourists.””—Athene win. 








DAVID DOUGLAS, 15 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRINS. 


_. &© Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure iu one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


DR. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





i 
MESSRS. KELLY AND 0° 
NEW WORKS. 


Now published, 


LONDON DIRECTORY for 1886 


(87th Year) 40s, 
HANTS, WILTS, and DORSET, 30s. 


BRISTOL and 
GLOUCESTER, HENMGO SON TIES a 


BEDS, HUNTS, and NORTHANTS, 


OST OF 
The FOST OFFICE DIRECTORY g 


TON’SB ’ ' 
a ae aoe Layee ts RICE-BOOK 


Messrs. KELLY and CO. have also 
— the following London and Suburba 
ocal Directories, price 1s 6d each, which the 
London Press have noticed as follows: — , 
** Few dwellers in the suburbs will prob: ri 
be without.”—Daily News. probably arate 
“A highly commendable arrangement, an one it 
is hoped the public will appreciate.” —Spectator 
“ Will be found very useful.’’—Era. j 
“Its accuracy as tested by us during the year js 
wonderful, Messrs. Kelly provide a series of Suburban 
Directories, got up in similar style and at a moderate 
cost.’’—Nonconformist. 


SECTIONS. Price ls 6d. 
No. 1.—STOKE NEWINGTON, CLAPTON, STaw. 
FORD HILL, &c. 
» 2—HIGHGATE, HIGHBURY, HOLLOWAY 
and FINSBURY PARK. i 
3.-ISLINGTON (ST. MARY’S and gq. 
PETER’S) and CANONBURY. 
»» 4—CAMDEN and KENTISH TOWNS, 
», 5—CAMBERWELL, PECKHAM, and RAs? 
DULWICH. 


» 6—KENNINGTON, SOUTH LAMBETH 
CLAPHAM, and BATTERSEA. ' 
7.-STRATFORD, FOREST GATE, LEYTON, 
LEYTONSTONE, WALTHAMSTOW, ani 
AISTOW 


PL ° 
» 8.—BRIXTON, STOCKWELL, HERNE HILL, 
a BALHAM, and STREAT- 


AM. 

», 9.—FOREST HILL, CATFORD, SYDENHAM, 
NORWOOD, and ANERLEY. 

», 10.—WANDSWORTH, WIMBLEDON, TOOTING, 
ROEHAMPTON, PUTNEY, BARNES, 
MORTLAKE, KEW, and RICHMOND, 

», 11—DEPTFORD, GREENWICH, BLACK. 
aoa LEE, LEWISHAM, and WOOL- 


WICH. 

», 12.—ACTON, EALING, CHISWICK, BRENT. 
FORD, and HANWELL. 

» 13.—BAYSWATER, PADDINGTON, KILBURNY, 
NOTTING HILL, and QUEEN’S PARK, 


NEW sitchin india COMPILING 

No, 1.—STOKE NEWINGTON, CLAPTON, STAM. 
FORD H , we, 

» 2—HIGHGATHK, HIGHBURY, HOLLOWAY, 
and FINSBURY PARK. 

1», 3.—ISLINGTON (ST. MARY’S and §T. 
PETER’S) and CANONBOURY. 

» 4.—CAMDEN and KENTISH TOWNS; and of 

», 14.—DALSTON, HACKNEY, OLD FORD, and 

OW. 





NORTHERN TOWNS DIRECTORIES. 


DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND 
(Towns of), including MIDDLESBROUGH. 2s, 
ready 27th. Also in Eight Divisions, 3s 6d each. 


LONDON SOCIETY. A _ Monthly 


Magazine of Interesting and Amusing Literature, 
Pricels. In the January number a series of Six 
Original Plays was commenced, specially adapted 
to Private Theatricals, By the Author of “Bor 
and Cox.”’ 


WOVEN in DARKNESS. By W. W. 
Fenn. 2 vols., price 24s. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. | 

“ These two volumes touch on many interesting sub 
jects, and from first to last are thoroughly worth 
reading.””—Morning Post. 

“Tt would not be easy to namea book of the season 
better adapted for reading when evenings hive drawa 
in, and the ‘breath of winter,’ coming from far 
away,’ makes the firesi:te corner once more welcome. 
—Daily News. 








KELLY and CO., 
51 GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 





Just published, Second Edition, royal 12mo, price 
7s 6d (for cash, 6s 6d post free). 


A GUIDE to the INCOME-TAX ACTS. 
For the Use of the English Income-tax Payer. 
By ARTHUR M. ELLIS, LL.B. (Lond.), Solicitor. 


“Contains in a convenient form the law bearing 
upon the Income-tax.””—Law Times. 


By the Same Author. 
Royal 12mo, price 63 (for cash, 53 3d post free). 


A GUIDE to the HOUSE-TAX ACTS. 
For tLe Use of the Payer of Inhabited-Hou:e Duty 
in England. 
“We have found the information accurate, com: 
plete, and very clearly expressed.’ — Solicitors 
Journal. 


STEVENS and SONS, 119 Chancery Lane, Londos. 
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needa 
TRUBNER & CO.’S LIST. 





IN THE PRESS. ae 
N of the IMPERIAL GAZETTE 
NEW EDITION of Ue TNDIA. 
A dof the Secretary of State for 
Published nd on nak ‘and 8vo, half-morocco. 


India. 
The IMPERIAL GAZETTEER of 
NDIA. By the Hon. W. W. Hunter, CSL, 
LE LL.D, Member of the Viceroy s Legisla- 
bo Council, Director-General of Statistics to 
the Government of India. To Subscribers, 
Fis 6d the Set of 12 vols. Several volumes 
will be ready for delivery in a few weeks, but 
Subscriptions can only be accepted for the com- 
Jete Set; and immediately on the final volumes 
Ping ready for delivery, the price will be raised. 


NOW READY. 
Vol. I. (A-L), demy 4to, pp. viii.-398, cloth, 31s 6d. 


the LITERATURE of EGYPT and 
the SOUDAN, from the Earliest Times to the 
Year 1885, inclusive: a Bibliography, comprising 
Printed Books, Periodical Writings and Papers 
of Learned Societies, Maps and Charts, Ancient 
Papyri, Manuscripts, Drawings, &. By H.H. 
Prince IpRaHIM-Hitmy. Dedicated to H.H. the 
Khedive Ismail. ; 

Vol. IL, completing the Work, will shortly be 

nblished, uniform in size and price. 





P 
Tiues.—" The bibliography cannot fail to be a 
yaluable work of reference.” 


Super-royal, 8vo, pp. ix.-£12, cloth, 24s. 


CHOSON: the Land of the Morning 
Calm. A Sketch of Korea. By PrErcrvar 
LoweELt, late Foreign Secretary and Counsellor 
to the Korean Special Mission to the Dnited 
Statesof America, Member of the Asiatic Seciety 
of Japan. With numerous Full-page and other 
Illustrations, and 2 Maps. 

Mornine Post.—“ The first work brought out by 
any one who has really been in Korea and lived 
there.” 

The Late Dr. SAMUEL BIRCH. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 
A COLLECTION of the PRINCIPAL 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Dr. 


BIRCH, which have appeared in the British and 
Foreign Press. With a Bibliography of his 
Literary Works, Portraits, and an Introduction, 
By WALTER DE Gray Bincu, F.S.A. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 64, in wrapper, ls, 


The REIGN of LAW in MEDICINE 


Being the Hahnemann Oration for the Year 1885. 
By D. Dyce Brown, M.A, M.D., Lecturer on 
Practice of Medicine at the London School of 
Homeopithy. 


Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-78, cloth, 5s. 


BREAD-ANALYSIS: a Practical 
Treatise on the Examination of Flour and Bread. 
By J. ALFRED WANKLYN, and W. J. Cooper. 
Uniform in size and price with ‘* Water-Analysis,” 
“ Milk-Analysis;"’ and ‘‘ Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa- 
Analysis." Adapted to the requirements of the 
general public. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. viii.-76, cloth, 5s. 


MILK-ANALYSIS : a _ Practical 


Treatise on the Examination of Milk and its 
Derivatives—Cream, Butter, and Cheese. By J. 
ALFRED WANKELYN, M.R.C.S., Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy of 
Sciences, Public Analyst for Peterborough, 
Buckingham, and High Wycombe. Adapted to 
the requirements of the general public. 


Vol. III., Completing the Work, post 8.0, pp. xii.- 
292, cloth, price os. 

An ACCOUNT of the POLYNESIAN 
RACE : its Origin and Migrations, and the 
Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the 
Times of KamehamehaI. Vol. III., Comparative 
Vocabulary of the Polynesian and Indo-European 
Languages. By ABRAHAM FORNANDER, Cireuit 
Judge of the Island of Maui, H.I., Knight Com- 
panion of the Royal Order of Kalakaua. Witha 
Preface by Professor W. D. ALEXANDER, of 
Punahou College, Honolulu. Vol. I., price 7s 6d, 
and Vol. IL., price 10s 6d, can still be obtained. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. xiv.-302 and 340, cloth, 21s, 


CREEDS of the DAY; or, Collated 


Opinions of Reputable Thinkers. By Henry 
Core, 2 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
2 vols. post 8vo, pp. sii.-318 and 310, cloth, 21s. 


INDO - CHINA. — MISCELLANEOUS 
PAPERS relating to INDO-CHINA. Reprinted 
from “Dalrymple’s Oriental Repertory,” the 
“ Asiatick Researches,’ and the *‘ Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal.” 

Post 8vo, pp. xii.-72, cloth, 5s. 

The SATAKAS of BHARTRIHARI. 

Translated from the Sanskrit. By the Rev. B. 


Hate Worrtnam, B.A., M.R.A.S., Rector of 
Eggesiord, North Devon. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ladgate Hi). 








THE POPULAR NOVEL, 
THE DUKES MARRIAGE, 


By the AUTHOR of “SEVEN YEARS at ETON,” 
18 NOW 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 





From the GUARDIAN. 

“ This story is not a mere bundle of clever sketches; it is well marked-out, ingeniously knit together, and 
thoroughly maintains its hold upon the reader’s sympathy till the marriage bells begin to sound again in the 
concluding chapters. The tone of it is thoroughly sound and pure and healthy throughout, and altogether 
it is certain to take high rank among the novels of the season.” 

From the ACADEMY. 

“*The Duke’s Marriage’ introduces us to a new writer of fiction. It is full of life and humour and the 
genuine man-of-the-worldliness that comes of travel, and of seeing all sorts and conditions of men in many 
places...... The story is stirring and full of contrasts; altogether, as fu!l-bodied, enjoyable, and in every was 
promising a novel as has becn published for a long time.” 


From the ATHEN.EUM. 

“A clever and original story, told with plenty of life and spirit, and an abundance of epigram.”’ 
From the SPECTATOR, 

‘*Pull of promise ; the humour which pervades it makes it very enjoyable.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 


A cine aeiaaiiiin OF ALL THE 
NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


Subscriptions from ONE GUINEA per anu. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


C H E A P BOoOokE 8. 


The following Catalogues gratis and post free :— 


1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
At greatly Reduced Prices. In Sets or separately. 

2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
Many being now out of print. For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


All Books in Circulation or on Sale may also be obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Published by WALTER SMITH (late Mozley), 84 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
New Edition. 


Tizs-e et. 


Small crown Svo, cloth, price 3s 6d. With 2 Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDACOTLT. 
| Ready neat week, 


The ‘PARISH CHURCHES” BILL. In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
How Shall We Reach Them ? 
SOME HINDRANCES IN TEE WAY, SET FORTH FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE PEOOLI 
With Comments and Suggestions. 


By an OLD LAY-HELPER. 





London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and COMPANY, Exeter Street, Strand 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


O C &E A N A; 
Or, England and her Colonies. 
By JAMES a. FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord Elphinstone. 


THE TIMES. 

“Tre great value of Mr. Froude’s volume is that in his outspoken fashion he 
enl'ghtens us on colonial matters before it is too late......He made it his business 
to learn what are the really practicable links by which some sort of Imperial 
Federation may be loosely yet indissolubly knotted together. There, as we say, 
is the grave political value of the volume. But, though serious, it is anything 
rather than heavy reading......He gives a succession of vivid descriptions of semi- 
tropical scenes and colonial life and manners.” 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

“Mr. Froude is one of the great masters of English prose, and ‘ Oceana’ is as 
prilliant and persuasive as any of its predecessors. There is no writer of our time 
whose style is so easy and colloquial, yet so charged with the light and heat of 
the imagination.”’ 


8vo, 18:3. 


SPECTATOR. 

“ A natural and unstrained elevation of thought and disquisition upon the great 
political problems of tle day, an ease and deftness of descriptive power beyond 
any p2n save that of a consummate man of the world,—all these and many other 
characteristics combine, we think, to mark ‘ Oceana’ as belonging henceforward 
to the English lanzuage and the English family throughout the world.’’ 


Vols. I. to IIL., 4to, £5 53; Large-prper Edition (only 129 copies printed), £15 15a. 


The OFFICIAL BARONAGE of ENGLAND. 
Showing the Sucee-sion, Dignities, and Offices-of every Peer from 1066 to 1885. 
With 1,600 Portraits, Shields of Arms, Badges, and Autographs. By JAMES 
E. DoYLE. 

These three volumes contain details relating to all the Dukes, Marqnuisea, 
farls, and Viscounts of England, from 1066 to 1885; including those pertaining 
to the Barons whose title remained the same after promotion to a higher 
grade in the Peerage, such as Abergavenny, Berkeley, and Delawarr. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS.—SECOND PART. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN 


VICTORIA, from 1837 to 1852. By the late Cuantes C. F. GReEvILLE, Esq., 
Clerk of theCouncil. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


LIFE of JOHN HULLAH, LL.D. By his 


Wife. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The BOOK of GENESIS. A New Transla- 


tion from the Hebrew, in which the Constituent Elements of the Text are 
separated, to which is added an attempted Restoration of the Orig'nal 
Documents used by the latest Reviser. By Francois LENoRMANT, Member 
of the Institute, Translated from the French, with Iutroduction, &c., by the 
Author of “‘ Mankind, their Origin and Destiny.” Svo, 103 6d. 


LETTERS to DEAD AUTHORS. By Andrew 


Lana. Feap. $vo, 6s 6a, 
CONTENTS, 
Chap. | Chap. 
1. To W. M. Thackeray, | 13. To Theocritus. 


| 14. To Edgar Allan Poe. 


2. To Charles Dickens, } 


3. To Pierre de Ronsard, 15. To Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

4. To Herodotus. 16, To Eusebius of Ca-area. 

5. Epistle to Mr. Alexander Pope. 17. To Perey Bysshe Shelley. 

6. To Lucian cf Samosata. ; 18, To Monsieur de Moliére, Valet de 
7. To Maitre Francoys Rabelais. | Chambre du Roi. 

8. To Jane Austen, 19. To Robert Burns. 

9. To Master Isaak Walton. | 20. To Lord Byron. 

10. To M. Chapelain 21. To Omar Khayyam. 
11. To Sir John M-undeville, Kt. | 22. ToQ Horatinus Flaceus. 


12, To Alexand:e Dumas. 


The ELEMENTS of ECONOMICS. By 


Henry Dunnina Macreop, M.A., Author of “The Elements of Banking,’’ 
ao, (2 vols.) Vol. IL, Part I., crown 8vo, 7s 64. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Colonel CHESWICK’S CAMPAIGN. 


Frora L, Saw, Author of “ Castle Blair.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 2]s. 
NEW STORY by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
STRANGE CASE of Dr. JEKYLL and Mr. 
HYDE. By Ropert Lovis Stevenson. Feap. 8vo, 1s, sewed; 1s 6d, cloth. 


‘Tt ie, indeed, many years since English fiction has been enriched by any work 
at once so weirdly imaginative in conception, and so faultlessly in:enious in con- 
struction as this little tale.”’—Academy. 


By 


Now ready, price 64. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE—MARCH. 


CONTENTS, 
CHILDREN OF GIBEON 3y Walter Besant. Book I. Chaps. 6-9. 
BECAUSE WE ForGrer, By A. K. H. B. 
A Country VILLAGE IN THE BROINNING OF THE Eraurernta Century. By 
the Rev. J. H. Overton. 
Two CuristMAS Eves. By E. Nesbit. 
THe DECADENCE OF FRENCH COOKERY. By Mis; M. Betham-Nidwards. 
Tue TeLeporon. By W. H. Stacpoole. 
Mr. IRVING'S MEPHISTOPHELES, By W. H. Pollock. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Sup. By Andrew Lang. 
Map-FLarpinG, (Solution of Problem.) By H. G. Williuk. 


Loudon: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


i 
GEORGE BELL & goyg 


NEW BOOKS. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, 14s. 


ESSAYS in FINANCE. By Robert Giffen, 


Second Series, containing Trade Depression—@Gold Suppl " 
count and Prices—The Effects on Trade of the Seeaie ot Coie 
Reserves—Foreign Trade of the United States—The Use of Import ang 
port Statistics—Foreign Manufactures and English Trade—The Utila 
Common Statistics—General Uses of Statistical Knowledge—Progress da, 
Working Classes in the Last Half-Century. E e 


Demy 8vo, 1s. 


The “STATIST” on IRELAND. Reprint 


of ‘‘ Economist’s ”’ Letters to the Stotist on the Irish Land and Homeraly 
Questions, and of Editorial Comments thereon, 


On hand-mace paper, parchment cover, small 4to, 5s, 


MEMORIES and THOUGHTS by the 
COUNTESS of CORK. Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon, w E 
Gladstone. Followed by a hitherto unpublished Poem by Grorez Canntyg, 


Second Edition, Revised, feap. Svo, 63. 


HANDBOOK to ROBERT BROWNING’s 
WORKS. By Mrs. SurHERLAND Orr. 

“Taken as a whole, this book—and it is no ordinary undertaking—bears ey). 
dence throughout of that. courage, patience, knowledge, and research, and last, 
but not least, that lightness and firmness of hand which are essential in dealing 
with the work of a master whose art ranges so high, so wide, and so deep,” 
Academy. 

Vol. I. (A-K), imp. 8vo, half-buckram, £1 11s 6d, 


BRYAN’S BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL 
DICTIONARY of PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS. With a List of Ciphers, 
Monograms, and Marks, A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, 
by R. E. Graves, of the British Museum. Or in Six Parts, 53 each, 


1 vol. 4to, 400 pages, in large type, on superfine toned paper, £1 5s. 


The HISTORY of HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE in TUDOR TIMES. Illustrated with 130 Autotypes, Etchings, 
Engraving, Map:, and Plans. By Ernest Law, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, 

‘Tt is seldom that one comes across so satisfactory a combination of research 
and recital as this volume presents.”—Academy. 

“ Tastefully got up, pleasantly written, and liberally illustrated.”’—Spectator, 

“A work of great historic and artistic interest and importance.’’—World, 

** The story is so interesting that one can almost imagine oneself in the sixteenth 
century.’”’—Graphic, 

“In the limits of a paragraph it is impossible to do justice to a work at once s 
thorough and so readable, so entertaining and so sound.””—Magazine of Art, 

“Mr. Law has greatly increased the pleasure of a visit (to Hampton Court)— 
Saturday Review. 

5 vols., 3s 6d each. 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition, 


containing Pieces hitherto uncollected, and a Life of the Author, with Notes 
from various sources, by J. W. M. Grazs. 

Vol. I.—Life, Vicar of Wakefield, Essays and Letters. II,—Poems, Plays, Bee, 
Cock Lane Ghost. III.—The Citizen of the World, Polite Learning in Europ, 
IV.—Biographies, Criticisms, Later Hssays. V.—Prefaces, Extracts from Natural 
History, Letters from a Nob'eman, Goody Two-shoe?, Index to the whole. 


London: YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 








“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.’’—Letau Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE. 
Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY 
LONDON, 
Prospectus on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
Room, British Museum. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


UP STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, of 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messt®. 





RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


GOETHE’S FAUST: a Dramatic Poem. 


Part II. Translated into English Verse by Sir THropore Martin, K.C.B. 


Feap. 8v0, 63. 
This day is published, Eighth Edition, 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Part I. Translated 


into English Verse by Sir Taeopore Martin, K.C.B. Feap. 8vo, 3s 61. 
NEW NOVEL at all the LIBRARIES, 


HURRISH: a Study. By the Hon. Emily 
Lawzess, Author of ‘A Chelsea Householder,” ‘A Millionaire’s Cousin.’’ 

2 vols, post Svo, 17s. ; ee wr 
«A picture of the Irish peasant as he is, which is more striking and extra- 
ordinary than anything, so far as we know, that has been told of him before.”— 


—, remarkable Irish tale, It has humour, it has style, and sense, and 
»_ Daily News. 

ir ety vorfal. pathetic, full of incident, and of striking dramatic situations ; 
sastudy it is suggestive, penetrating, and broad.”’—Glasgow News, 

ert is, in a word, a noble and admirable piece of work.”’—Birmingham Gazette. 
“Bright, powerfully written, full of knowledge of Irish character, and as fresh 

as the wind that blows on the coast of Clare, it is one of the most attractive 

additions we have yet had to the fiction of the year.”’—Echo. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with Additional Matter. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. As Related in 


her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. 
Cross. With Portraits and other Illustrations, Cabinet Edition, 3 vols. crown 
8yo, 15s. 
- Beme additional facts of great biographical value appear...... The new matter 
will be read with much interest, as it throws fresh light on the transitional period 
in the life of the novelist.”—Saturday Review. 


This day is published. 


WANDERINGS in OHINA. By C. F. 


Gorpoy Cummina, Author of “At Home in Fiji,’ “A Lady’s Cruise in a 
French Man-of-War,” ‘‘ Fire Fountains,” &. With Portrait of the Author, 
and numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 

“We know of no book of travel which sketches so graphically ‘the heathen 
Chinee’ and his surroundings, whether in the sweltering cities of the South or 
jn dirt-begrimed Peking, as Miss Gordon Cumming’s new work.”—Athen@um, 

“Miss Gordon Cumming’s journal shouid stand in the very first rank of books 
of travel; for it is always interesting, often amusing, and full of valuable 
information gathered at first hand...... She has written many good books, and this 
is one of the verv best of them.”’— St. James’s Gazette. 

“Tt is one of the raost informing books on China that has ever been written 
in English......A work packed full of interesting facts about ‘actualities’ in 
China, and most readable and entertaining from beginning to end,’’—Contem- 
porary Review. 

This day is published, New Edition. 


CAN the OLD FAITH LIVE with the 


NEW? By GrorGe Matueson, M.A.,D.D, Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 








BY THE 


LATE PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, 
; ST. ANDREWS. 


RATIONAL THEOLOGY and CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 
in ENGLAND in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 

“4 valuable contribution to literature and history, as well as to theology and 
philosophy. It presents with requisite fulness of detail a most important but 
hitherto unwritten chapter in English ecclesiastical history, and completes a 
chapter almost equally interesting, bat hitherto only imperfectly sketched, in the 
history of English philosophy.’’—Fraser’s Magazine. 


II. 
MODERN THEORIES in PHILOSOPHY and RELIGION. 
8vo, 15s. 

“We conclude by earnestly recommending this volume to all interested in the 
thought of the day, as one of the soundest contributions to what we hold to be 
the orthodox philosophy, in an extrewely clear and attractive style, and in aform 
for the most part quite intelligible, even to those who are not specially conversant 
with metaphysical speculation.’’—Spectator. 


III. 
LUTHER and OTHER LEADERS of the REFORMATION. 
Third Edition, Enlarged, 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“This valuable and interesting history......In the present edition, Luther’s 
own character and career have been further dwelt upon, and we may safely 
observe that no more important and discriminating account of the great reformer 
has appeared...... This is a noble book.”— Watchman, 


Iv. 
PASCAL. Being the Third Volume of ‘‘ Foreign Classics 
for English Readers.’? Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 

“Within its couple of hundred pages may be found everything of importance 
that is known of the author of the ‘Provincial Letters,’ and the ‘ Pensées,’ 
whether as a man or a writer; and both his character and his remains are 
treated with an insight and a breadth, an affectionate sympathy, and yet an 
enlightened discrimination, which teave little to be desired.”—Quarterly Review. 


Vv. 
The CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of SIN. Being the Croall 
Lecture for 1876. Crown 8yo, 6:. 

“We know of no other single treatise or manual in English that covers exactly 
the same area, or furnishes so comprehens‘ve a survey of it, or is so well adapted 
as a hand-bock or guide for readers who are not ‘ experts’ in theological science,” 
—London Guardian, 


ENGLISH PURITANISM and its LEADERS. 8vo, bound 


in calf, i2s, A few Copies only of this Volume now remain, 


VII. 
THEISM. The Witness of Keason and Nature to an All- 
Wise and Beneficent Creator. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


MACMILLAN 


Mr. JOHN 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





AND CO/S_ LIST. 


NEW NOVELS. 


A NEW NOVEL by Mr. HENRY JAMES. 


THE BOSTONIANS. 


By HENRY JAMES, 
Author of “The Portrait of a Lady,” “‘ The American,”’ “The Europeans,’” 
“ Daisy Miller,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 





A NEW NOVEL by F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of “ Mr, Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius,” ‘* A Roman Singer,” &c. 
2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. [In a few days 


Mr. D. CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW STORY. 
AUNT RACHEL: 
A Rustic Sentimental Comedy. 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. 





ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S NEW BOOK. 


SERMONS and ADDRESSES delivered in 


AMERICA. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Archdeacon and Canon of 
yy tyne With an Introduction by Punters Brooks, D.D. Crown 
vo, 73 


Now publishing, in 8 vols. Globe 8vo, 53 each. 


MORLEY’S WRITINGS. 


A New Collected Edition. 
VOLTAIRE, 1 vol. Ready. 
ROUSSEAU. 2 vols. Ready;. 
DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPEDISTS. 2 vols, | Newt week, 





On COMPROMISE. New and Revised Edition. (April. 
MISCELLANIES. 2 vols. (May. 


“a "A NEW BOOK by Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON. 
The CHOICE of BOOKS; and 


Literary Pieces. By Freperic HarRIsoN. Globe 8vo, 63. 
The Rey. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES’S NEW BOOK. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS from the POINT of 


VIEW of CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By the Rev. J. Lurwetywn Davies, 
M.A., Rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* No one, we are sure, can rise from the perusal of these discourses, without 
finding his grasp upon principles strengthened, and his insight into their applica- 
tion cleared, by what he has read.”—Guardian,. 


other 


NATURE SERIES.—New Volume. 


FLOWERS, FRUITS, and LEAVES. By 


Sir Jonn Lussock, Bart., F.R.S., M.P., D.C.L., LL.D., &c. With Ilustra- e 


tions, Crown Svo, 4s 6d. 


With ONE HUNDRED PICTURES by Mr. LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES : 


a Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. A New Edition, with 100 Pictures by Linley 
Sambourne, feap. 4to, 12s 6d, 

The Times says :—‘‘ This new edition of Charles Kingsley’s famous fairy tale 
is likely to stand high in the favour of those who care for illustrated books, for 
it contains a hundred examples of the talent of one of the most inventive of our 
artists, Mr, Linley Sambourne......Altogether the volume can be recommended as 
something more than...... of exceptional merit.” 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS, the SIX 


CHIEF LIVES from. With Mazaulay’s “ Life of Johnson.” Edited, with 
a Preface and Notes, by MarrHew ARNOLD. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Crown 8yvo, 4s 6d, 


Now ready, with upwards of 200 new Illustrations. 


CLASS BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Archibald 


Gerxiz, LL.D., F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom, Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn 
Street, London, formerly Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in 
the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY for BEGINNERS. As 


far as the Solution of Triangles. By Rev. J. B. Locx, M.A., Senior Fellow, 
Assistant Tutor, and Lecturer in Mathematics of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. Globe 8vo, 2s 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 317, for MARCH, price 1s, contains :— 
1. Wrtt1Am Lioyp Garrison. By Goldwin Smith. 
THE PROVINCE AND Stupy oF Poetry. By Francis T. Palgrave, Professor 
of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
A Ho.tpary: SONNET. 
SEBASTIAN VAN Storck. By Walter Pater. 
Tue OFFICE OF LITERATURF. 
VicToR GRAHAM. 
A CentTurRY OF Books. 
In GEorGE Sanp’s Country. By Miss Betham-Edwards. 


bo 


20S co SA > $0 


Brodrick, Warden of Merton College. 











Now ready, price 6d; by pos 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For MARCH, containing Articles on— 
Fox Huntin, by Randolph Caldecott, with Illustrations by the Writer ; Liv 


rE 
BOATS AND LIFEBOAT MEN, by C. J. Staniland; A Di@cer’s Lire, by W. M, 


Flinders Petrie; and Stories and Essays by J. Sully, Christie Murray, 
James Sime, &c. 
Profusely Illustrated. Price Sixpence. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


. Tue Socratistic TENDENCIES OF MODERN Democracy. By Hon. G, C. 
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‘MESSRS. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO’S Ligne) 


The NINETEENTH CENTURY for MARCH, 


1886, 20 6a. 
CoNnTENTS. 


Tue Economic Vaiur oF IRELAND TO GREAT BriTaIN. By Robert Giffen. 
Tae Evo.ution or THEOLOGY. By Professor Huxley. : 
Mx. Gopvxtn on PopuLar GOVERNMENT. By Sir Henry Sumner Maine, 
Tue FREE-TRADE IDOLaTRY. By the Right Hon. Lord Penzance. 
Turner’s DRAWINGS IN THE RoyAL AcapEmy. By W. G. Rawlinson. 
iy Frency Prisons. By Prince Krapotkin. 
HOME-RULE :— 

1, PRECEDENTS. By the Right Hon. G. Shaw-Lefevre. 

2. In Averria. By Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice. 

3. For ScortanD. By the Hon. Arthur D. Elliot, M.P. 

4, 


Tue ImpPENDING ENGLISH ANSWER. By Frank H. Hill. 
The PARNELL MOVEMENT. 


With a 
Sketch of Irish Parties from 1813. By T. P. O’Connor, M.P. ' 

“There is io denying that Mr. O’Connor’s book is most fascinating reading, and 
that it throws useful lights, from the Nationalist point of view, on the most 
urgent and most difficult of Imperial problems.”—Times, 

“The book is written with all the impassioned force and brill'ant descriptive 
powers of which Mr. O’Connor’s pen is capable.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ Mr. O’Connor has done a very timely work in tracing the growth of the move- 
ment and connecting it with previous movements of a similar kind.’’—Academy. 

“* May be read with interest by the most determined opponent of the aims and 
actions of the political party of which he is so industrious a member. ’—Morning 
Post. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


Dedicated, by rermission, to the Marquis of Ripon. 


NEW INDIA: or, India in Transition. By 


H. J. &. Corron, Bengal Civil Service. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

“Nothing could be more happy for this country and for India in regard to 

Indian questions than that the book should be carefully read by every man who 
has been elected to sit in the House of Commons.’’—Mr. BRIGHT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


OUR WAR SHIPS: a Naval Essay. By 


+ Sir-Wrrt1am Cusacx-SmirtH, Bart. 
To be COMPLETED in SIX VOLUMES. 


DURUY’S HISTORY of ROME and the 


ROMAN PEOPLE, from its ORIGIN to the ESTABLISHMENT of the 
CHRISTIAN EMPIRE. Edited by Prof. Manarryr. With numerous Illus. 
trations. Vol. V., in Two Parts, 30s. 


Folio, cloth, 25s; or with Coloured Plates, 42s, 


EARLY CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM: a 


Series of Compositions from Fresco Paintings, Glass, and Sculptured Sarco- 
phagi. Selected and Arranged by the late WILLIAM PALMER, M.A. Edited, 
with Notes, by the Rev. Provost NorTHCOTE, D.D., and the Rev. Canon Brown- 
tow, M.A. Dedicated, by permission, to his Eminence Cardinal Newman. 


NEW VOLUME of the PULPIT COMMENTARY. 
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